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by David A. Love 
Assistant Provost 


hen the Royal Shakespeare 
W Company’s four actors in res- 

dence at Oberlin College pre- 
sented Dylan Thomas’s “Under Milk 
Wood” at Hall Auditorium Feb. 26, 
Gayle Ridinger ’79, areviewer for the 
Elyria Chronicle-Telegram, wrote: “Much 


better than Wilder’s ‘Our Town’ or 


Master’s ‘Spoon River Anthology,’ 


(it) is a play not to be missed, espe- 
cially with the RSC in town.” 

The visit of RSC actors to the cam- 
pus in 1981 drew even more atten- 
tion than was attracted during a sim- 
ilar visit by other RSC actors in the 
fall of 1978. In addition there was an 
Elizabethan feast at Asia House on 
March 6 prior to the performance of 
“Shakespeare and the Actors: Brief 
Chronicles of the Time.” The Allen 
Art Museum had a print exhibition of 
illustrations for “King Lear” from 
Feb. 24 through March 22. The Col- 
legium Musicum gave two free con- 
certs of Elizabethan and Jacobean 
music at the Art Museum, and John 
Shaw ’47, professor of English at 
Hiram College, was at Wilder Hall 
from 10 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. March 7 
with all the materials, assistance and 
advice needed to produce brass rub- 
bings from reproductions of medieval 
brasses @ $3 per rubbing. 

I'll say more about the RSC resid- 
encies but let me say something first 
about the overall picture of curricu- 
lum development at Oberlin, of which 
the visits by the RSC actors area part. 


In common with many other liberal 
arts colleges, one of Oberlin’s most 
difficult challenges in the next ten 


at Oberlin 


Interdisciplinary 


years is maintaining a responsive cur- 
riculum — responsive, that is, tonew 
developments within traditional dis- 
ciplines, responsive to whole new dis- 
ciplines as they emerge, and respon- 
sive to fields that are properly inter- 
disciplinary. The challenge is to do 
this with aconstant faculty size, with 
some 70% of that faculty tenured. Or 
that’s part of it. We also have to main- 
tain a responsive curriculum with an 
untenured faculty for whom the pres- 
sures to establish themselves profes- 
sionally by research and publication 
are growing much more intense. The 
pressures come not so much from 
Oberlin as the nature of the academic 
job-market — the fact is, to maximize 
your chances to keep your chosen 
profession if for whatever reason you 
leave Oberlin, you must show evi- 
dence of meaningful research in your 
field. On the other hand, the institu- 
tion looks to untenured faculty for a 
good deal of the curricular innovation 
it needs. I'll say a little about one pro- 
posed solution to that dilemma later. 


The progenitor of recent interdisci- 
plinary courses at Oberlin was The 
Tempest in the Age of Shakespeare. The 
occasion for mounting the course 
was the anticipated residency, for 
two weeks, of five actors from the 
Royal Shakespeare Company in 1978. 
The central idea of the course, pro- 
posed by Assoc. Prof. Phyllis Gorfain 
with other members of the English 
and theatre departments, was this: a 
full understanding of a work of litera- 
ture requires not only the perspec- 
tives of the discipline of English, or 
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German, and so on, but also the pers- 
pectives of science, history, art, soci- 
ology, religion, music and philosophy 
as well. For example, Shakespeare’s 
language abounds with images drawn 
from the scientific views of the period 
in which he wrote, views far removed 
from our own — just understanding 
the language, therefore, requires 
some acquaintance with the history 
of the science of the period. Or again, 
the methods and conventions of the 
stage for which Shakespeare wrote 
are quite different from contempo- 
rary ones. We, therefore, put on a 
course in which 14 lecturers from ten 
different disciplines talked about the 
play from the point of view of their 
individual disciplines. 

The course enrolled more than 100 
students, and turned out to be very 
successful, for a number of reasons. 
First, the course avoided the diffuse- 
ness and superficiality of an older 
model of interdisciplinary course — 
the sort of course where the Western 
intellectual tradition from Thales to 
particle physics is surveyed in one 
semester, for example — by concen- 
trating on just one play. Second, fac- 
ulty members lecturing in the course 
were able to learn a great deal from 
each other. There were meetings to 
discuss each other’s presentations, 
and many of the involved faculty 
attended each other’s lectures. Third, 
actors from the Royal Shakespeare 
Company came to several classes; 
they gave a complete reading of the 
play, they discussed productions of 
the play in which they had partici- 
pated, and in general shed light on the 
play from the unique standpoint of 
those who must decide just how to 
present the play to an audience. 

There were some obvious problems 
with the course as well. Its structure 
encouraged students to take too pas- 
sive a role; there were too many 
enrolled to allow for much class dis- 
cussion, and the course had the qual- 
ity of a parade of well-finished lec- 
tures to be enjoyed by a silent au- 
dience. But we were sufficiently 
encouraged to offer similar courses 
ona regular basis, modifying them to 
allow for greater participation by stu- 
dents. We have offered a course on 
Richard II] and Henry IV Part I, and this 
semester on King Lear. 

As with The Tempest course, some of 
the class sessions for King Lear were 
given over to the actors from the 
Royal Shakespeare Company. The 
actors come to Oberlin for two weeks, 
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bringing with them three produc- 
tions, each of which is performed 
twice. The great appeal of such resid- 
encies lies most visibly in having some 
of the world’s finest actors give these 
public performances at Oberlin. But 
perhaps their more lasting value lies 
in the new perspectives on literature 
the actors afford, as they participate 
in regular Oberlin courses. In classes 
in the English, Romance languages 
and theater departments, the actors 
talk about plays, give readings of 
speeches and poems and discuss them, 
direct play rehearsals, and explore 
production problems. They attend 
altogether about 40 classes over the 
two-week period. There are literally 
dozens of informal discussions be- 
tween the actors and students and 
faculty outside the formally scheduled 
sessions. It is difficult to express ade- 
quately the enthusiasm with which 
the residencies have been received 
and our excitement about them. Buta 
couple of quotes from students who 
were involved in the first visit by the 
actors will give some idea. One wrote, 
“Each of us who experienced the 
residency was affected differently by 
it, but every participating student 
with whom I spoke was immeasura- 
bly glad to have been at Oberlin when 
the actors were present.” Another 
wrote, “Seeing actors who are scho- 
larly themselves performing with an 
intellectual eye brings both staging 
and poetry together in a beautiful 
way.” 

The residencies, along with the 
courses they have occasioned, have 
been made possible only by internal 
funding by way of curriculum enrich- 
ment grants. That internal funding 
has proved essential in launching a 
number of the new directions in the 
curriculum over the past two or three 
years, including one of the most suc- 
cessful and far reaching, the Environ- 
mental Studies Program. 


It is instructive, I think, to rehearse 
the recent history of environmental 
studies at Oberlin — how it began 
and how it developed. Among other 
things, that career tells us a good deal 
about the effect that students may 
have on the curriculum, and about 
the possibilities for introducing whole 
new programs without hiring a great 
number of new faculty. The program 
began when John Shordike ‘78, a 
government major, came to Dean of 
Students George Langeler and me 


Actor Bernard Lloyd in residence. 


with a proposal for an interdiscipli- 
nary course in environmental stu- 
dies. He had noticed that many of the 
courses he had taken had important 
bearings on environmental issues; he 
had also observed that many issues of 
environmental policy could only be 
studied rigorously and comprehen- 
sively from all these points of view. 
Policy about nuclear energy, for 
example, required the sort of under- 
standing of nuclear power production 
that only courses in the physical 
sciences could provide, as well as the 
understanding of the decision process 
provided by government, economics 
and sociology courses. We formed a 
committee of three, and decided to 
experiment with an interdisciplinary 
team-taught course, Humankind Tomor- 
row, which was offered during Winter 
Term 1978. Twelve Oberlin faculty 
members from seven different depart- 
ments along with five visiting lectur- 
ers talked about various aspects of 
immediate and long term environ- 
mental issues. 

Student response to the course was 
impressive. Over 100 enrolled and 
sometimes 150 would attend a lecture 
with particularly broad appeal. There 
was alsoa very good faculty response 
to the course. As with The Tempest 
course, the faculty met beforehand to 
discuss their presentations, anda ma- 
jority attended each other’s presenta- 
tions. More important, perhaps, was 
that the contact encouraged by the 
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course revealed acommunity of inter- 
est among faculty from diverse disci- 
plinary backgrounds in the same com- 
plex and pressing issues; a result of 
that contact was the establishment of 
a faculty-student committee to inves- 
tigate the possibility of an environ- 
mental studies program at Oberlin. 

I won’t take you through the full 
history of the program between these 
early beginnings in 1978 to the pres- 
ent. But let me draw your attention 
to where we are now. The curriculum 
for 1981-82 will comprise 18 envir- 
onmental studies courses and semin- 
ars spread across the three divisions 
— fourin the natural sciences, nine in 
the social sciences, five in the human- 
ities. There are presently 16 envir- 
onmental studies majors, and all the 
courses are well enrolled — Prof. 
David Egloff’s course, Environmental 
Studies 100, has 80 students. We have 
been interviewing candidates for a 
new position in environmental stu- 
dies, funded for five years from the 
president’s discretionary fund for new 
programs. We obtained grant money 
to bring Prof. Brian Barry of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to give a seminar 
this semester. We have a grant of 
$60,000 from the Mellon Foundation 
to support student research, and we 
have just received a grant of $48,812 
from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities to underwrite four of 
the humanities courses to be offered. 
The program is administered by a 
committee of nine faculty and four 
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students; the faculty are drawn from 
the departments of biology, chemis- 
try, geology, government, history and 
philosophy. We’ve drawn up plans for 
the next five years — what we will 
need and what grant money we will 
need to pursue these needs. 


What are the long-term prospects for 
environmental studies becoming a 
permanent part of the curriculum? I 
would guess they are fairly good, but 
the crucial period will be a few years 
hence. The reason for that is as fol- 
lows. Many of the courses we need 
for a comprehensive program come 
from the fact that we can take advan- 
tage of a degree of latitude in the reg- 
ular curriculum. The curriculum from 
year to year is almost entirely deter- 
mined by individual departments. The 
first obligation of each department is 
to its majors, their second obligation 
to students with interests in their 
field though not wanting to major in 
that area. These obligations can gen- 
erally be met while still leaving some 
latitude for faculty members to offer 
courses in areas of special interest to 
them, such as courses in environ- 
mental studies. But we can not mount 
the entire program that way — we pro- 
ject that we will need at least one, and 
perhaps two permanent faculty posi- 
tions to maintain the sort of program 
we envisage. So when the grant 
money runs out — and there is almost 
no granting agency, of course, that 
will commit funds which will per- 
manently underwrite a program — 
we will need a position re-allocated to 
environmental studies, if the program 
is to become permanent. 

I won't dilate upon the difficulties 
attendant upon such re-allocation. 
But this much is clear: By having a 
substantial program for the next five 
years the College will be in a position 
to gauge a number of things crucial to 
making a well-informed decision about 
re-allocation: How much student in- 
terest is there in having such a pro- 
gram? How much academic coher- 
ence does such a program have? To 
what extent do the courses comple- 
ment each other, such that although 
interdisciplinary, the program does 
offer a connected course of study? 
How important is sucha program toa 
liberal arts college like Oberlin? 


This last question, concerning the 
mission of a liberal arts college, stim- 
ulated another _ interdisciplinary 
course, Methods of Inquiry. The course 


began with a conversation with Bill 
Friedman ’72, assistant professor of 
psychology. He had been struck by 
how little we knew about each oth- 
er’s disciplines, despite the fact that 
as advisors we were called upon to 
give students information and gui- 
dance about the whole range of col- 
lege courses. We were also struck by 
our impression that there was a large 
number of students who avoided areas 
of the curriculum partly through ig- 
norance of what was offered and how 
it related to their own major fields of 
interest. 

With Joseph Snider, professor of 
physics, and Lawrence Buell, profes- 
sor of English, we put together a 
course designed to be an introduction 
to the liberal arts curriculum through 
the examination of a large number of 
disciplines. That involved persuading 
16 faculty members to participate in 
the course — to plan it, give lectures, 
assign readings and grade papers, all 
in addition to their regular course 
loads. It says a good deal about the 
Oberlin faculty’s dedication that we 
had no difficulty recruiting teachers 
for the course. Still, we put on the 
course with some trepidation. Would- 
n't the course simply consist of a 
jumble of brief introductory lectures, 
with little depth, or continuity from 
one lecture to another? We went 
some way towards solving these prob- 
lems by suggesting a number of 
themes that all lecturers could ad- 
dress, and by suggesting that each 
lecturer talk about one major figure 
in her or his field. In the event, there 
was a good deal more coherence to 
the course than we anticipated, since 
a small number of central issues came 
up repeatedly — notably those of 
whether knowledge in the discipline 
in question was cumulative or not, 
whether the discipline was value-free 
or not, and what the role of the disci- 
pline was ina liberal arts curriculum. 
When we came to repeat the course 
last fall, we were able to give the 
course lecturers much more precise 
directions about the issues central to 
the course. 

The lectures were far from being 
superficial, either. It turns out to bea 
considerable challenge to talk about 
one’s discipline, its distinctive method 
of inquiry or subject matter, and its 
relation to what we have come to 
regard as a liberal arts curriculum, a 
challenge quite different from that 
presented by a first lecture in an 
introductory course. 
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We have modified the course to 
include panel discussions of faculty 
from different disciplines, and perio- 
dic meetings of participating faculty. 
Many of the participating faculty have 
been sufficiently interested to think 
about the course being introduced 
into the permanent curriculum, and 
this year’s EPPC is discussing ways in 
which this might be done. 


The last interdisciplinary venture I'll 
say something about is a foundation 
course in women’s studies, presently 
being planned for introduction in the 
1981-82 academic year. Women’s stu- 
dies has long been an area of interdis- 
ciplinary work at Oberlin, of course, 
pre-dating anything else I have talked 
about. But I think it is true to say that 
its progress has been much slower 
than, say environmental studies. The 
main reason for that is that, unlike 
environmental studies and other area 
studies, it isn’t obvious just what the 
shape of a women’s studies compo- 
nent in the curriculum should be. 
Should the offerings all be new or 
revamped courses in existing depart- 
ments, aimed at rectifying the male 
biases in history, sociology, literature 
and so on, where such biases exist? 
Or should there be a separate pro- 
gram? Or should we have both? Now 
there is a great deal to be said in favor 
of that first view, but it turns out to 
have some major practical difficulties. 
Without an identifiable course of 
study, and majors, it is difficult to 
sustain ona regular basis many of the 
excellent courses that have been 
taught, and several of those courses 
have been offered just once. The 
women’s studies committee took the 
crucial step this year of beginning 
planning for a program, by designing 
an interdisciplinary foundation course 
in women’s studies. That course will 
be coordinated by three faculty mem- 
bers, draw on a large number of lec- 
turers from different departments, 
and be supported by a curriculum 
enrichment grant. 

One of the leading ideas of the 
course is for both faculty and stu- 
dents to discover and explore the 
common set of issues that comprise 
women’s studies, and subsequently 
to design a core-curriculum and major 
course of study. While the course is in 
progress, we hope to be able to make 
use of aconsultant funded by NEH to 
help with the task of designing a pro- 
gram. The next step, following the 
Environmental Studies Program mo- 
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del, will be to apply for a grant from 
NEH to underwrite new courses in 
the humanities. By that time the 
shape of the program should be much 
clearer — that is, it will be clearer 
what course are needed, which exist- 
ing courses should be modified, what 
new courses can be provided by pres- 
ent Oberlin faculty, and what new 
hiring will be necessary to fill gaps in 
the program. And by then we would 
be ready to draw up a five-year plan, 
focus on what grant money should be 
applied for, and so on. 


I’ve talked about no more than a 
sample of interdisciplinary ventures 
at Oberlin; there are many others, 
including the Public Service Studies 
Program (POLICY STUDIES: LIBERAL ARTS 
IN THE EIGHTIES, Fall 1979) and including 
those currently being planned, such 
as third world studies and linguistics. 
Ill finish by making, first, some 
remarks about some of the problems 
in mounting such programs and 
courses, and second, some remarks 
about the extraordinary value of such 
enterprises to Oberlin. 

The problems stem from the fact 
that there are no obvious incentives 
for faculty to participate in many of 
these courses, other than their own 
interest in the area. The problem is a 
complex one; but broadly it is that the 
College’s structure of reward doesn’t 
easily accommodate activity not 
squarely under the aegis of a single 
department. If those inter-depart- 
mental ventures worthy of support 
are to achieve it, we must, I think, 
find ways to provide incentives for 
faculty, and not rely wholly on their 
good will. The problem takes on an 
added dimension with respect to un- 
tenured faculty. Such faculty are 
sometimes hired to meet new inter- 
disciplinary interests, and certainly 
have a great deal of interest them- 
selves in many of these new direc- 
tions. On the other hand, the aca- 
demic job-market is such that it is 
only prudent for untenured faculty 
to spend a good deal of time acquiring 
those credentials that have real cur- 
rency in the job-market — research, 
performance and publication. In short, 
Oberlin’s needs for a responsive cur- 
riculum may not always be consonant 
with untenured faculty’s legitimate 
imperatives for their own profes- 
sional development. 

This is not a problem of Oberlin’s 
making, of course, but it is a matter of 
concern for us.I think that a program 
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of research leaves for untenured fac- 
ulty might go a long way to solving 
this dilemma, by providing time and 
space for untenured faculty to com- 
plete research projects as well as 
meeting the College’s needs for new 
curricular offerings. A program like 
this would be expensive; but the Mel- 
lon Foundation has recently given us 
$175,000 in support of such a pro- 
gram for the humanities and the 
Charles E. Culpepper Foundation is 
funding a similar program in social 
sciences. 

Finally, how valuable are the sorts 
of interdisciplinary programs and 
courses I have mentioned? It is my 
judgement that they constitute a vital 
part of Oberlin’s response to the dif- 
ficult years ahead. Most obviously, 
they offer one way of giving impor- 
tant new courses without adding sub- 
stantial numbers of new faculty, or 
seriously weakening already existing 
departments. Second, such ventures 
provide an unequaled opportunity for 
faculty to become intellectually ac- 
quainted, in a way that will undoubt- 
edly give us a better sense of the cur- 
ricular context for our own courses, 
enable us to be better-informed advi- 
sors, and help with our own research. 
It is interesting to note that such 
intellectual colleagueship and all the 
attendant benefits are more easily 
fostered at Oberlin than at much 
larger institutions. Last, involvement 
ininterdisciplinary causes gives us all 
a much clearer idea of the mission and 
rationale for a liberal education. 


Defining 
career 
goals 


ny time you want proof that an 

Oberlin education is not use- 

less, read all the entries in the 
“Alumni News” section of this or any 
other issue of the Oberlin Alumni Mag- 
azine. You will find assurances that 
there is life and happiness and even 
success in the “real world”—often in 
places where you probably didn’t real- 
ize it existed. 

Put yourself in the shoes of a pres- 
ent undergraduate, however, and 
youll wonder if he/she will be as 
lucky as you were in finding a way to 
use your education to advantage even 
if it took you three or four careers to 
do it. 

Times have changed. Today’s situa- 
tion seems most closely to resemble 
the one faced by classes that left 
Oberlin during the Depression. It’s 
not like it was in the 1940’s when 
most of the men could find employ- 
ment in the armed forces (and valu- 
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able experience if they survived) and 
women could get jobs easily because 
the armed forces were hiring so many 
men. It’s not like it was in the 1960's 
when most Oberlinians went directly 
to grad school. 

Surveys show, however, that many 
employers are anxious to hire Ober- 
lin graduates (and others who have 
received a liberal education). They 
don’t think it’s necessary to seek 
them out. They presume that such 
people will walk into their offices and 
apply for jobs that haven’t even been 
advertised. 

Surveys also show that 75% of 
today’s graduating seniors are seek- 
ing “entry-level” jobs and are not ap- 
plying for grad school. They need some 


notion of whose office they ought to 
walk into so that they can impress 
him/her with their “savvy.” 

Lanna Hagge, director of Oberlin’s 
career development and placement 
office, points out that today’s stu- 
dents are “incredibly passive” in their 
approach to solving problems such as 
finding a job. “Often students who 
are outstanding in the classroom tend 
to wait for the next success to happen 
to them,” she says. “They have great 
discomfort with expressing appro- 
priate initiative and assertiveness ina 
non-classroom environment.” 

George Langeler, dean of students, 
says that persons from various careers 
outside of the academic world can 
show these students “that their own 
goals were often not clearly defined 
as undergraduates” and that “we need 


to enable more students to hear this 
kind of thing.” 


During the current semester, the 
current Oberlin students probably 
have had the best chance of any stu- 
dents in Oberlin’s history to get his 
message. It started Feb. 21 when the 
Office of Career Development and 
Placement and the Alumni Associa- 
tion sponsored a career conference 
on “Careers in Government.” It was 
difficult for any student, or anyone 
else in Lorain County, for that mat- 
ter, to know that a career conference 
was not being held. The feature 
attractions were John Anderson, pres- 
idential nominee of the National Unity 
Campaign in 1980, and Mary Dent 
Crisp ‘46, his national chairwoman 
and former co-chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee. 

Other participants were Donald 
Borut ‘63, director of management 
development for the International 
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City Management Association and 
holder of a variety of offices in the 
municipal government of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., since 1969; Matt Hennessee 
‘80, assistant city manager in Saginaw, 
Mich., and awardee of a certificate as 
one of the five outstanding young 
men of Michigan; Alice Shabecoff ’56, 
director of HUD’s neighborhood in- 
formation division; Courtenay 
Murphy Slater ‘55, chief economist of 
the Department of Commerce; David 
Summers ’71, executive director of 
the Thomas J. Watson Foundation; 
Ned Futoran of the Navy Finance 
Center; Jim Quigley of the Peace 
Corpsand VISTA, Julian Taber of the 
Compulsive Gambling Treatment 
Program at the Cleveland VA Hospi- 
tal, and Rhonda Zachariah, equal 
opportunity specialist. 

Both Crisp and Anderson encour- 
aged students to consider careers in 
politics even though both have chosen 
to follow “independent” political 
careers. Anderson told a large 
audience in Finney Chapel that “the 
greatest threat to democracy is when 
citizens choose not to participate.” 
Crisp still calls herself a politician and 
considers it an “honorable and noble 
profession” and she spent the week- 
end encouraging students to “get 
involved.” 


The Career Development and Place- 
ment Office and the Alumni Associa- 
tion also sponsored a series of career 
seminars on “Women at Work” in 
February, March and April. Women 
from six career fields addressed issues 
central to their work. Florence Must- 
ric ‘61, public relations director for 
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Fairview (Ohio) General Hospital, and 
Laurie Shafer ’77 of Penton/IPC Pub- 
lishing discussed “Women in Com- 
munications.” Sandra Shedroff ’57 of 
Sheller-Globe Corp. and Elizabeth 
Taylor ’74 of Ameritrust explained 
“Women in Business.” Lynette Diers 
Cohen ’70, professor of bassoonat U. 
Akron, and Chloe Hamilton Young 
‘48, acting director of the Allen Art 
Museum, talked about “Women in 
the Arts.” Atty. Pat Jacobson and 
Atty. Paula Gellman ’75 spoke on 
“Women in Law.” Mary Bewig ‘62, 
psychiatric social worker, Kathy 
Bickmore ’79, class trustee and peace 
educator (AFSC), and Joan Gutmann 
'77, social science researcher, had the 
topic of social service. Annie J. Easely, 
NASA mathematician, and Jane Cur- 
rie, Sohio research chemist, completed 
the series with a discussion of “women 
in science.” 


On April 3 and 4, Developmental 
Services, Abusua (black student 
organization), La Union (Latino stu- 
dent organization), National Black 
Science Students Organization, the 
Law Society and Afrikan Heritage 
House sponsored a career conference 
on “Facing the ’80’s with a Liberal 
Education.” Participants were Michael 
Clement ‘68, executive placement 
specialist at Continental Bank in Chi- 
cago; Everett Glenn ’74 who came to 
Oberlin from an Upward Bound pro- 
gram andearned the J.D. from CWRU 
in 1977; Victor Himes ‘79, a music 
teacher at Bay Village High School 
who plans to enroll in an MBA pro- 
gram at Stanford; Lillie Johnson ’75, 
assistant professor at Earlham; Mary 
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Lewis ’76 of Dalton Booksellers in 
Chicago; Richard Lucas ’74, systems 
engineer for IBM; Daphne Neal ’78, 
class trustee for Oberlin and research 
assistant at Morgan State; Luis Pala- 
cios ‘76, drug treatment counselor 
who will complete his M.S.W. at 
Hunter College in December 1981; 
Delia Pitts ’72, alumni-elected trustee 
of Oberlin and former class trustee 
who now is historian for the State 
Department and has the Ph.D. from 
Chicago (1978); Kay Bills Smith ’70, 
public affairs manager at WK YC-TV 
in Cleveland; J.D. Turner ’80 of Xerox 
Corp., and Al Wellington ’70, Opera- 
tor of amanagement consulting firm. 

Topics discussed at this conference 
were “Community Health Needs,” 
“Legal Careers,” “Data Processing and 
the Computer Field,”““Publishing and 
the Media,” “Joining the Academy— 
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Earning a Ph.D.,” “Business, Man- 
agement & Economic Consulting,” 
“Opportunities in the Energy Field,” 
and “The Public Sector—Govern- 
ment, Urban Development & Educa- 
tion.” 

The keynoter was the Rev. Andrew 
C. Lewter Jr. ’76 who said that a lib- 
eral education provides “an arsenal of 
intellectual weaponry” to combat 
serious social problems facing our 
country in the ’80’s. He warned stu- 
dents that Oberlin’s “sense of com- 
munity” presents a false image of 
reality because “people aren’t so 
open-minded everywhere else.” The 
Rev. Mr. Lewter is pastor of Star of 
Bethlehem Baptist Church in Ossin- 
ing).N: Ys 

As indicated by the number of 
alumni who served as panelists at 
these conferences and workshops, a 
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very important part of Oberlin’s 
career development and placement 
programming depends upon strong 
assistance by alumni. In seven geo- 
graphic areas, alumni and parents of 
students have volunteered to give 
information and contacts to students. 
Many more volunteers are needed. 

There is also a program whereby 
alumni who are visiting the campus 
are urged to offer career seminars. 
Other alumni have been very helpful 
in enabling the Office of Career 
Development and Placement to in- 
crease its activities with employers. 
Last year, for example, a number of 
the employers who visited campus 
were the result of alumni efforts. 

The Career Development and 
Placement Office has acomputer list- 
ing of alumni in major cities and stu- 
dents are encouraged to study these 
lists and ask individual alumni for 
assistance in such areas as career 
counseling, job placement, tempo- 
rary housing and Winter Term intern- 
ships. In general, Oberlin alumni seem 
receptive to such inquiries. Alumni 
who do not wish to have their names 
made available are invited to notify 
the alumni office. 

Alumni have also been active in 
special programs such as Cleveland 
Career Connections, a listing put together 
by the Oberlin Club of Cleveland. It 
lists alumni in a number of different 
fields who are interested in helping 
students find information about a 
field or will actually help them in 
their job hunting efforts. Networks 
and contacts are very important in 
today’s job hunting efforts and alsoin 
terms of students getting exposure to 
various role models. 
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A time 
to 
stop 


by Richard G. Watts 


The writer is coordinator of “Swords into 
Plowshares,”’ a ministry of peace education 
and action of the Presbytery of the Western 
Reserve. He received the B.A. from Wooster 
in 1956, the M.Div. from McCormick in 
1959 and the D.Min. from San Francisco 
Seminary in 1973. His most recent pastorate 
was at Lakewood (Ohio) Presbyterian Church. 
This was a sermon he preached at the First 
Church in Oberlin (UCC) Feb. 1, 1981. 
a6 id for they shall be called the 

children of God” (Matthew 
5:9). Peacemakers are in rather short 
supply these days. They are fast 
becoming an endangered species in 
the land because center stage today 
belongs to tough talkers, not only in 
America, of course, but certainly also 
in America. 

We are told that it is now time to 
rearm America, as though a govern- 
ment that spent $160 billion on arms 
last year had been ina race to disarm. 
Weare told that we must be ready to 
fight anywhere in the world where 
Our interests are involved, such as to 
protect our oil which just happens to 
be beneath somebody else’s sand. One 
career diplomat of over half acentury 
says that we are on a countdown to 
disaster, but the few reasoning, plead- 
ing voices of peacemakers are drowned 
out these days by the thundering of 
military drums. 

But listen for a few minutes to 
some of the voices of peacemakers. 
Retired Admiral Gene LaRocque, U.S. 
Navy: “If we continue on the course 
on which we are headed, the next war 
will be a nuclear war and very likely 
the last one that humans will ever 


lessed are the peacemakers, 
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fight.” George Kistiakowsky, emeri- 
tus professor of chemistry at Har- 
vard and science advisor to three 
presidents: “My ownestimate, since | 
am almost 80 years old, is that I will 
probably die of some other cause, but 
looking around at all these young 
people, Iam sorry to say that a lot of 
you may die from nuclear war.” Dr. 
Howard Hiatt, Harvard Medical 
School: “If we examine the conse- 
quences of nuclear war in medical 
terms, we must heed the inescapable 
lesson of contemporary medicine that 
where treatment of a given disease is 
ineffective or costs are unsupport- 
able, attention must be given to pre- 
vention.” 

These are the voices, scarcely heard 
these days, of peacemakers. Why such 
voices and why now, after we have 
lived for 35 years beneath a mush- 
room cloud and nothing disastrous has 
befallen us yet? Well, certainly it’s 
partly because of the enormous in- 
crease in the numbers and the power 
of the world’s weapons. When the 
‘60’s began there were but a few 
thousand nuclear missiles in the 
world. Today, the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union alone have between them 
50,000 such nuclear weapons. Re- 
member the second World War and 
the saturation bombings of Germany? 
The most powerful and awesome 
weapon we could throw against that 
land was a great bomb called a Block 
Buster. It had the equivalent explo- 
sive power of ten tons of TNT. The 
bomb that leveled Hiroshima was 
equal to 13,000 tons. That Titan mis- 
sile that exploded in its silo in Arkan- 
sas last fall had a warhead equal to 
nine million tons of TNT. If you 


loaded a freight train with enough 
TNT to equal that amount, it would 
stretch from Oberlin to the Pacific 
Ocean. 


Two years ago, in his State of the 
Union address, President Carter said 
that a single Poseidon submarine had 
power to destroy every large and 
medium-sized city in the Soviet Union. 
We have 41 nuclear subs and a new 
generation of Tridents, of which the 
Navy asked for 30. 

Sometimes we have taken comfort 
in the fact that the great super pow- 
ers were talking about arms negotia- 
tions and reductions, but in the period 
between SALT I and SALT II, the 
nuclear stockpiles in the U.S. and in 
the Soviet Union doubled. But it isn’t 
just the number and it isn’t just the 
power. For 35 years we have consoled 
ourselves by saying that these weap- 
ons will never be used because 
nobody would ever be that crazy. It is 
clear now that there is full intention 
on both sides to use such weapons. 
That is precisely what all the talk 
about our capacity to wage limited 
nuclear war is all about. We are being 
softened up to understand that these 
weapons have now become conven- 
tional. Limited nuclear war means 
that no more than 20 million of us are 
expected to die, but who supposes 
that such a war would ever be kept 
limited? After coolly lobbing a few 
missiles back and forth, is one or the 
other of the super powers apt to say 
“enough” or accept defeat without 
throwing at the other everything left 
inits arsenal? Ina full-scale exchange, 
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we are told, 253 million American and 
Soviet citizens will die at once and, as 
Khrushchev once said, “the living will 
envy the dead.” 


No wonder that the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, put together not by 
preachers but by those who know 
this awesome power because they 
helped create it, has a clock on the 
cover of each issue with the hands set 
to show where they believe we are in 
humankind’s long day. A year ago, 
when I began this ministry, the hands 
of the clock were set at nine minutes 
‘til midnight. Then they were set to 
seven minutes ‘til midnight. Last week 
they were moved to four minutes ‘til 
midnight. Those are the voices of 
peacemakers today. 

General of the Army Omar Brad- 
ley said once with crystal clarity that 
we have unlocked the mysteries of 
the atoms and forgotten the Sermon 
on the Mount, that ours is the world 
of nuclear giants and ethical infants. I 
wonder why it is that I must quote a 
general of the Army about the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and why it is that 
the voices of peacemakers to which | 
have referred are so frequently those 
of scientists and career military offi- 
cers. Where is the voice of the church? 

Alan Geyer, who was formerly the 
editor of Christian Century and now 
directs the Churches’ Center for 
Theology and Public Policy in Wash- 
ington, has said: “Disarmament is 
that desperately obvious imperative 
for the conservation of the human 
species which somehow has never 
emerged as a practical priority in 
most of our churches. And no words 
on the arms race which any Christian 
body addresses to politicians or mil- 
itary leaders or scientists or indus- 
trialists should be uttered with un- 
tempered indignation, not with the 
church’s own inexcusable sin in fail- 
ing to make the arms race the target 
of its own mission and the crucible of 
its theology.” 

Why this awful silence in the 
churches? Have we not always been 
taught that we are called to be stew- 
ards of the planet Earth, property 
that belongs to Another? Have we not 
always known that we shall be called 
to account for our stewardship of this 
good earth? What then does it mean 
that in the last year, across the world, 
we spent $500 billion on the military, 
the largest single industry of the 


planet Earth? Is that the way we shall 
use our limited resources? What shall 
we say when the Brandt Commission 
tells us that if we could take one half 
of one percent of military expendi- 
tures for one year and literally put it 
into plowshares and pruning hooks, 
the most basic elements of agricul- 
ture, it would enable the poorest 
countries in the world, by the 1990’s 
to be well on the way to proving self- 
sufficiency? What shall we say when 
we know that one-half day’s military 
expenditure could eradicate malaria 
from the face of the earth as we have 
eradicated smallpox? 

In the midst of all the incredible 
propaganda about the weakness of 
this nation designed to soften us up 
for spending more and more and 
more, we need to know just what we 
are spending of our resources. The 
figures are so astronomical that you 
can no more picture them than you 
can picture the distances between 
galaxies. But put it this way: If you 
were to take a $1,000 bill and put it in 
the mailbox at the Pentagon and you 
were to do that again an hour from 
now and the next and the next, once 
every hour of every day of every 
week of every month, it would take 
you 200,000 years to hand over the 
amount of money that we will spend 
before the ’80’s are out to make the 
world a far less secure place to live in. 
What kind of stewardship of the 
resources of this nation would you 
say that is? 

If one could make the case that all 
of that were necessary to make us 
secure, perhaps it would be justified. 
Robert McNamara, former secretary 
of defense and recently president of 
the World Bank, has raised this ques- 
tion and answered it clearly. Instead 
of buying greater security “at these 
exaggerated levels, [we are buying] 
only greater risk, greater danger, 
greater delay in getting on with life’s 
real purposes.” 


Have we not always been warned in 
our faith of the dangers of idolatry? 
We have learned not to worship 
something made out of stone or metal, 
but ought we to suppose that God’s 
plans are our plans and that God is 
made in our image? The whole his- 
tory of Israel can be written as the 
struggle between a sense of “chosen- 


ness” as aresponsibility and “chosen- 
ness” as privilege—and privilege 
always won out. 

The prophet Amos, however, turn- 
ed absolutely upside down the great- 
est faith security of his people, the 
belief that God is the one who brought 
them out of Egypt. He said: “Thus 
says the Lord, ‘people of Israel, I care 
as much about the people of Sudan as 
Ido of you. Yes, | brought you up out 
of Egypt, but I also brought the Phil- 
istines from Crete and I brought the 
Syrians from Kir,’ ” the Philistines 
and the Syrians being the traditional 
hated enemy of God’s chosen people. 

On one level, it’s perfectly rational 
to ask, “Oh yes, but what about the 
Russians?” Anybody who aims a 20 
megaton bomb at me, I consider justi- 
fied in counting as a threat to my 
well-being. But on another level, the 
question is idolatrous. It grows out of 
the supposition that we are God’s 
people and they are the devil’s. George 
Kennan, for many, many years our 
ambassador to the Soviet Union and 
an architect of the postwar policy of 
containing communism, has said, “We 
must repress our peculiarly Ameri- 
can tendency to practice the dehu- 
manization of any major national 
opponent. The tendency to form a 
species of devil-image of that oppo- 
nent to deprive him in our imagina- 
tions of all normal human attributes 
and to see him as totally evil and 
devoted to our destruction” is a 
mythology that must go, and Kennan 
is talking about what the Bible calls 
idolatry. If we have a God who salutes 
our flag or who cares more for the 
survival of Cleveland than of Lenin- 
grad, then we have no God at all. 

Have we not always known that 
the Gospel of Jesus is a call to reconcil- 
iation? We domesticate words like 
that so that reconciliation has some- 
thing to do with my making up with 
my wife after a spat but has nothing 
to do with the threat to incinerate 
hundreds of millions of people and 
the spats between nations. This is the 
whole meaning of the ministry of 
Christ Jesus: The refusal to accept 
the category “enemy” as the final 
definition of our relationship with 
anyone or with any human group. 
Jesus invited to one table Levi, the 
collaborator with Rome, and Simon 
the zealot, a revolutionist sworn to 
fight collaborators. It was like invit- 
ing an El Salvadorian guerrilla and a 
para-military rightist to go to supper 
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together to form a new community 
whose spirit should go deeper than 
the programs of any ever known. It is 
like inviting the Kremlin and Pen- 
tagon to table and asking them to 
leave their weapons outside the door. 
“Christ is our peace,” says Paul, “who 
has made us both one and has broken 
down the dividing wall of hostility”— 
and nobody believes it. Why does the 
church not listen to that clear and 
liberating word? Why do we apply it 
to marriages but not to international 
relations? Why do we continue in the 
antique belief that military force can 
usher in a peaceful world? 

George Kistiakowsky put it with 
utter clarity: “Either we and the Rus- 
sians will learn to live together on 
this planet or we and the Russian will 
die at about the same time.” “Blessed 
are those who make peace” is no 
longer a religious dream. It is the only 
practical politics that is left. In the 
January 1981 issue of The Atlantic, 
George Kennan has warned of our 
drift toward war, has warned us that 
never in modern history have two 
nations built up their armaments as 
we and the Soviet Union have done 
without using them. He says, “It 
would take a very powerful chorus of 
voices from the outside to say to the 
decision-makers of the two super 
powers, For the love of God, of your 
children and of the civilization to 
which you belong, cease this mad- 
ness. You have a duty not just to the 
generation of the present; you havea 
duty to civilization’s past, which you 
threaten to render meaningless, and 
to its future which you threaten to 
render non-existent. You are mortal 
men. You are capable of error. You 
have no right to hold in your hands, 
there is no one wise enough and 
strong enough to hold in his hands, 
destructive powers sufficient to put 
an end to civilized life on a great por- 
tion of our planet. No one should 
wish to hold such powers. Thrust 
them from you.’ ” He adds, “But 
where is the voice powerful enough 
to say it?” 

It is part of the calling of the 
Church of Jesus Christ in this day to 
be one of the chorus of voices that say 
it is time to stop. Enough is enough. 
This is not idealism. It is not preach- 
ing. It is not dreaming. It is an impera- 
tive if we are to have a future. 
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Sputnik 


by James L. Powell 
Vice President and Provost; 
Professor of Geology 


Remember 


uring the 1980 presidential 

campaign, and in numerous 

speeches since, President Rea- 
gan and his advisors have consis- 
tently emphasized three imperatives: 
improve our defense capability; in- 
crease industrial productivity, and find 
solutions to the energy crisis. All 
three depend on the existence of a 
highly trained group of scientists and 
engineers. 

It seems obvious that unless the 
quality of training of U.S. scientists 
and engineers is equal to that of other 
countries, then ultimately the quality 
of our science and technology will be 
inferior. Apparently we have trouble 
remembering this elemental fact, and 
require the repetition of a Sputnik- 
like lesson every generation or so. 

The most recent National Assess- 
ment of Science conducted by the 
National Institute of Education shows 
a continuing decline in the science 
achievement of 9-, 13- and 17- year- 
olds. Decline in math SAT scores is of 
course already well-known, if inexpli- 
cable. 

Concern with the growing serious- 
ness of the problem led the Carter 
administration to direct the National 
Science Foundation and the Depart- 
ment of Education to study the mat- 
ter. (The National Science Founda- 
tion, when created in 1952, was specifi- 
cally charged with the responsibility 
to ’...develop and encourage the pur- 
suit of a national policy for the pro- 
motion of basic research and educa- 
tion in the sciences.”) The ensuing 
report, entitled “Science and Engi- 
neering Education for the 1980's and 
Beyond,” showed that although a 
minority of students who plan careers 
in science are learning as well as ever, 


the majority—the non-specialists— 
are dropping science courses sooner 
and getting poorer scores on tests. 

The report pointed out that more 
than five million Soviet students take 
calculus in high school; only 500,000 
here take it by the first year of col- 
lege. Too many American students 
are leaving school as scientific illiter- 
ates, thus worsening the “two cul- 
tures gap” that the late C. P. Snow 
wrote about. 

The visible decline in the quality of 
science education, and its vital role in 
the very areas that the Reagan 
administration seemed most to empha- 
size, led to the hope that the new 
administration’s budget proposals 
would show real increases in funding 
for science education. 

It was with shock and disbelief that 
scientists and educators across the 
country heard the news that instead 
the administration’s budget propos- 
als contained NO funds at all for 
science education (other than $10 
million necessary for graduate fel- 
lowships already committed). In a 
budget of over a billion dollars as pro- 
posed by OMB, not a cent for science 
education! 

But, we told ourselves, this appar- 
ent blindness to the vital role of 
science education was to be explained 
by the absence of a science advisor in 
the White House. Surely once the 
scientists across the country began to 
make their voices heard the adminis- 
tration and the Congress would wake 
up to their penny-wise, pound- 
foolishness. 

We assumed that the loudest voices 
would come from the NSF itself. Its 
new director, John Slaughter, had 
said in Toronto in early January, 
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“...we must embark on a new com- 
mitment to the education of engi- 
neers, scientists and technicians.” 
Further, we counted on the National 
Science Board, an independent policy- 
making body, to provide the good 
advice that the new administration so 
badly needed. 

Unfortunately, those concerned 
with the health of science education, 
with support for research in the 
behavioral and social sciences, and 
with the education of women and 
minorities in science, were to be sorely 
disappointed with the top officials of 
NSF and with the NSB. In testimony 
before the House Subcommittee of 
Science, Research and Technology, 
Mr. Slaughter endorsed the Reagan 
administration’s proposed cuts, and 
Lewis Branscomb, chairman of NSB 
and vice president of IBM, said that 
the Reagan budget is “basically in 
accord with the views of the Board.” 
The strange spectacle thus was pres- 
ented of the staunchest defenders of 
science education in the hearing room 
being not the scientists of NSF and 
NSB, but the non-scientist congress- 
men on the subcommittee. 

In the long run, members of Con- 
gress will not be able to, and should 
not be expected to, save science edu- 
cation. Private industry may pick up 
some of the slack in research funds, 
but it is hardly likely to do so in educa- 
tion. Colleges and universities 
cannot—they will havea hard enough 
time surviving other cuts proposed 
by the Reagan administration. Science 
is a national and not a state concern, 
and we could not expect the hard- 
pressed states to be able to help signif- 
icantly, even if they had the money. 
The simple fact is that if we want 
quality science education, at least some 
part of it will have to be paid for with 
federal dollars. 

The Reagan abolition of funding 
may indeed prevail. Then, not too 
many years from now, another 
nation—probably Japan this time— 
will announce a world-shaking tech- 
nological breakthrough a la Sputnik, 
showing just how far behind the U.S. 
has slipped. A belated effort to catch 
up, as occurred in the 1960's will 
follow. 

But Americans should consider 
what the Japanese have accomplished 
since WWII, and ask themselves just 
how much of a lead we can give them 
and ever hope tocatch up. 
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Psychology 
is 


amazing 


by John R. Thompson 
Professor of Psychology 
and Director of Psychological Services 


Senior Assembly in Finney Chapel, April 2, 


19S]. 
T from the fact that in over 20 
years of professional practice in 

the field of clinical psychology, I have 
been continuously and pleasantly 
amazed at how psychology has grown. 
Every time! turn around there seems 
to be another entirely new area in 
which psychology has become active, 
and there is a whole new world to see. 
I have seen many such “new amaz- 
ing worlds” in those 20 years, for I 
began my studies in the late ’40’s and 
early ‘50’s when there were only 
some 300 clinical psychologists in the 
nation and the total American Psy- 
chological Association membership 
was around 3,000. Today there are 
over 12,000 clinical psychologists in 
the nation and the total American 
Psychological Association member- 
ship is around 54,000 with close to 
50% of those psychologists in some 
applied fields.! Furthermore, this 
growth in psychology has not just 
been confined to the United States, 
but has occurred around the world.? 
When I began my studies there 
were really only two theories of 
psychotherapy—psychoanalytic and 
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Carl Rogers’ client-centered therapy. 
Today I wouldn’t even try to count 
the number of books published just 
on psychotherapy alone, but the bib- 
liography for my course “systems of 
psychotherapy” runs some 326 
entries. We have gone from two the- 
ories of psychotherapy to where now 
one can count some 137 different 
systems. 

When] look at the field of psychol- 
ogy today from the vantage point of 
that little study desk in the window of 
Norlin Library at the University of 
Colorado I had as an undergraduate, 
it is just amazing! 

The prototype for my amazement 
goes back much earlier in my life and 
to a series of experiences which rein- 
forced my optimism and left me with 
the ability for joyous amazement. 

My earliest formative years were 
spent in a very small midwestern 
town surrounded by the doting and 
affluence afforded the eldest son of 
the town’s lawyer. By age four this 
world came crashing down ina series 
of events that I now better under- 
stand as related to the collapse of the 
economy, the birth of my brother and 
the particular personality character- 
istics of my parents. For a period of 
time my father was gone, traveling 
around the country seeking an op- 
portunity to make a living. My mother 
was engaged in disposing of our 
property. Finally, mother, brother, 
and I were standing in an empty 
house, stripped of its furniture. We 
were packed and ready to go to some 
place called Denver to join my father. 
It was a period with some sadness, 
because my mother cried and grandma 
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cried; with some guilt, because I wasn’t 
sad; and with much excitement be- 
cause we were going to have a train 
trip and live in a hotel and see a big 
new town. 

My excitement was justified. I was 
not disappointed. We arrived in 
Denver during the Christmas season. 
The hotel was elegant and bordered 
on the Denver Civic Center. Any of 
you who have seen the Denver Civic 
Center at Christmas time, know what 
this four-year-old saw. The entire 
Civic Center and the magestic and 
elegant City and County Building 
were ablaze with Christmas lights, 
the likes of which I had never seen. 
Here was a whole new world—grander 
than anything I could ever imagine. It 
was amazing! 

My life has continued to hold this 
magic—the sense that there is ever 
some new, marvelous, beautiful thing 
to see in existence; howbeit that joy- 
excitement is also contiguous with 
some pain, despair, anger and a little 
anxiety. 


And now, let me share with you in 
some detail a new emerging field in 
psychology that for me is like a Denver 
Christmas—it is just amazing. It comes 
out of developments in the field of 
psychosomatic disorders and bio- 
feedback; it cuts across the disciplines 
of psychology and medicine; and it 
raises some very serious questions 
for the philosophy of science. The 
new field to which I refer is the psy- 
chology of medicine, or behavioral 
medicine. 

On the one hand, we have slowly 
been moving into this field. In 1939 
the Journal of Psychosomatic Medicine was 
first published and the nomenclature 
of that time listed a small number of 
disorders which we believed to have 
important psychological components 
in their development. By 1958, the 
second Diagnostic Statistical Manual 
was published and in that nomencla- 
ture the term “psychosomatic” was 
replaced by a new and broader term, 
“psychophysiological disorders.” By 
then, we could identify psychophysi- 
ological disorders of the skin, mus- 
culoskeletal system, respiratory, car- 
diovascular, hemic and lymphatic, 
gastrointestinal, genitourinary, endo- 
crine and nervous systems. Further- 
more, the conceptualization of these 
psychophysiological disorders was 
that the primary process was chronic 
maladjustment and the somatic dys- 
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function was a secondary process or 
by-product of the chronic maladjust- 
ment. Now in 1979, the third edition 
of the Diagnostic Statistical Manual 
was published and in that nomencla- 
ture both of the old terms, “psycho- 
somatic” and “psychophysiological” 
were gone and a new category called 
“psychological factors affecting phys- 
ical condition” was listed. This, of 
course, indicates that almost any 
physical condition can have impor- 
tant psychological components. And 
interestingly enough, one of the con- 
ditions for which this category was 
listed as being appropriate was angina 
pectoris, i.e. “heart attacks.” In a 
moment, we will come back and spend 
most of our time talking about car- 
diac disease. But for now, it is enough 
to note that over the past 20 years we 
have gone froma place of seeing very 
few physical disorders as having psy- 
chological components as “causative” 
factors in their development to the 
point now where we aren‘ sure at all 
but that perhaps the majority of what 
we have seen as physical disorders 
may have important psychological 
“causations.” 

Another development over this 
period was the result of the thinking 
and research of Drs. Hinkle, Holmes 
and Rahe. Dr. Hinkle argued that dis- 
ease need not be the result of any 
single, specific agent, such as a germ 
or virus, but a consequence of many 
factors, including the general nature 
of the environment surrounding the 
body. Holmes came up with the idea 
that it was change itself (not any par- 
ticular kind of change) but the gen- 
eral rate of change in a person’s life 
that could be one of the most impor- 
tant environmental factors of all. 
Then Holmes and Rahe, a young psy- 
chiatrist, came up with some of the 
most remarkable findings pertinent 
to this hypothesis that are available. 
The findings, in fact, are so remark- 
able, they were reluctant to publish 
them. They created an ingenious 
research tool, the Life-Change Unit 
Scale. Using the scale, they compiled 
the life change scores of literally 
thousands of individuals and began 
the laborious task of comparing these 
scores with the medical histories of 
the same individuals. Seldom were 
the results of an experiment less 
ambiguous! 


In the United States and Japan, among 
servicemen and civilians, among preg- 
nant women and the families of leuke- 
mia victims, among college athletes and 


retirees, the same striking pattern was 
present: Those with high life 
change scores were more likely than 
their fellows to be ill in the following 
year. For the first time, it was possible 
to show in dramatic form that the rate 
of change ina person’s life—his pace of 
life—is closely tied to the state of his 


health.3 


That was, of course, a retroactive 
study. Could they predict illness? 
Yes, they did predictive studies and 
when the last computer runs were in: 
Men in the upper ten percent of life 
change units—those who had to adapt 
to the most change in the preceding 
year—turned out to suffer from one- 
half to two times as much illness as 
those in the bottom ten percent. 
Again, the higher the life change 
score, the more severe the illness was 
likely to be. These were important 
and disturbing findings. 


Another development pushing us in 
the direction of behavioral medicine 
was the result of work by Neal Miller. 
He had a fine name for himself in the 
field of psychology and then he came 
up with a weird idea—that you could 
modify the functioning of the auto- 
nomic nervous system by psychologi- 
cal principles. His colleagues urged 
him not to ruin his good reputation 
by this nonsense. For the autonomic 
nervous system, which acts upon the 
glands and smooth muscles of the 
viscera and blood vessels, was also 
called the “involuntary” nervous sys- 
tem. But Neal Miller persisted and 
the area of bio-feedback began. We 
found that heart rate, blood pressure, 
peripheral blood flow anda variety of 
other functions could be brought 
under voluntary control. This is cer- 
tainly a most exciting frontier of 
modern medicine. But it does lead to 
some very difficult questions. For, tell 
me, how can an image in the mind 
change the temperature of the skin? 
For images in the mind do change the 
temperature of the skin. But how? 
So, while on the one hand we have 
slowly moved into this new field of 
behavioral medicine in the ways just 
outlined, on the other hand we have 


3. Holmes, T. H., & Rahe, R. H., “The Social 
Adjustment Rating Scale,” Journal of Psychoso 
matic Research (1967): 213-218. 

4.Rahe, R.H., McKean Jr.,J.D., and Arthur, 
R. S., “A Longitudinal Study of Life-Change 
and Illness Patterns, Journal of Psychosomatic 
Research (1967), Vol. 10., 355-366. 
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Science seems to have a terrible time 
even conceptualizing emotion, let alone the concept 
of “love” and its relationship to the heart 


been propelled into this field by a 
plethora of research findings in the 
last few years demonstrating a link 
between lifestyle and emotions and 
such physical illnesses as heart attack, 
cancer and stroke. 

The two leading causes of prema- 
ture deaths among U.S. adults 
between the ages of 24 and 65 are 
heart disease and cancer, in that order. 

Now, the relationship between love 
and the heart has been universally 
recognized. Any professor of English, 
the classics or the humanities can 
give you plenty of references to love 
and the heart. And, our very lan- 
guage betrays our unconscious knowl- 
edge of sucha relationship. For haven’t 
you heard people say “sweetheart” or 
“Y’m heartbroken” or “my heart is 
breaking.” The one factor long ne- 
glected by scientists studying the heart 
is “love.” And now even to mention 
that term as a factor quite possibly 
related to cardiac disease will send 
shivers up and down the spines of 
most scientists. Science seems to have 
a terrible time even conceptualizing 
emotion, let alone the concept of 
“love.” Anentire generation has been 
raised to believe that dieting, exer- 
cise, avoiding excessive cholesterol 
was the way to avoid cardiac disease 
and premature death. These prescrip- 
tions were a result of the Framingham 
studies done in 1948.5 The problem 
with the Framingham studies is a 
problem of science in general. You 
can only get answers to questions 
you ask, and in the scientific method 
youcan only ask certain questions. So 
in the Framingham studies, physical 
factors were examined exhaustively, 
while psychological and social factors 
were, for the most part, ignored. As 
far as I know, the word “love” is not 
indexed in any physiology textbooks 


5. “The Framingham Heart Study: Habits 
and Coronary Heart Disease Public Health Se- 
ries Publication,” 1515, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D.C., 1966. 


or in any physician’s manuals on the 
heart. The Index Medicus for the 
years 1970-73 have over 500,000 arti- 
cles cited and only 15 of those deal 
with love (all from a psychiatric point 
of view) and not one discussing any 
effects of love or lack of love on the 
heart. 

Science seems to have an aversion 
to “love.” So to learn about “love” do 
not go near Severance, or Kettering 
or Wright Physics laboratories. Run 
instead to Rice Hall and the humani- 
ties, the English department and the 
classics. There you will find hundreds 
of references to love and the heart. 


By now you may well have a burning 
question formed in your mind. The 
question being something like this: is 
there any scientific evidence that love 
and cardiac disease might be related? 
Well, of course there is or I wouldn’t 
be talking like this! I may not be too 
smart, but I’m not a damn fool! 

I have already alluded to some of 
that data. In the Holmes and Rahe 
Life-Change Scale, those life changes 
which are given the highest scores all 
deal with losing a loved one, i.e., 
death of a spouse, divorce, marital 
separation, death of a relative—the 
loss of love. 

And thenif we look at the statistics 
for premature death rates we find 
some astonishing results. As Dr. James 
Lynch reports: 


For divorced, widowed and single men, 
both white and nonwhite, the overall 
death rates for cardiovascular disease 
were two to three times higher than 
for married men. Similar trends were 
also true for women.¢ 


In fact, death rates for heart disease, 
motor vehicle accidents, cancer of the 
respiratory system, cancer of the liver, 
rheumatic fever, hypertension, pneu- 
monia, diabetes, homicide, tuberculosis— 


6. Lynch, J. J., The Broken Heart, Basic Books, 
New York, 1977, p. 43. 


all of these were higher among single, 
widowed and divorced individuals. The 
consistently higher death rates for so 
many different causes of death is itself 
remarkable.’ 


And these increased death rates for 
the nonmarried are by no means 
peculiar to the United States, for 
every industrialized country in the 
world shows similar patterns. At every 
age, for both males and females, the 
death rates from all causes of death 
for the nonmarried range anywhere 
from 2 to 25 times greater than those 
exhibited by married individuals. In 
England, unmarried males between 
the ages of 45 and 54 have a death 
rate that is 53% above the rate for 
married males, while in the U.S., 
unmarried men at the same age have 
a death rate 123% higher than those 
who are married. 

The rates on coronary heart dis- 
ease in the United States, at all ages, 
for both sexes and for all races, show 
that the nonmarried always have 
higher death rates, sometimes as much 
as five times higher than those of 
married individuals. Never do the 
death rates of the unmarried group 
ever fall below those for married 
individuals. 

Now, certainly, I am not saying 
that all married people are happy and 
in love and all unmarried unhappy 
and without love. That would be 
absurd. I am also not saying that all 
types of heart disease stem from the 
lack of loving relationships. That, also, 
would be absurd. But, what I am say- 
ing is that even with such general 
data as these, it seems the heart is 
influenced by the most subtle human 
feelings and social situations. 

Add to these data the statistics 
indicating increased mortality rates 
among the bereaved, especially dur- 
ing the first six months after the loss 
of a loved one. Michael Young and his 


7. Ibid., p. 43. 
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colleagues in England found that death 
rates increased over 40% during the 
first six months of bereavement, and 
then began to decline back to the 
death rates for married men of the 
same age.§ 

And then, there is the very telling 
research of Drs. Meyer Friedman and 
Ray Rosenman who for over 30 years 
have explored the relationship 
between personality and coronary 
heart disease. Their research led them 
to define two main behavior patterns, 
which they called Type A and Type B. 
They found that the Type B man, 
comparatively relaxed and unhurried, 
at ease with himself and other people, 
rarely suffers from heart disease before 
the age of 60—regardless of whether 
he smokes, eats fatty foods or fails to 
exercise. By contrast, the Type A 
man is three times more likely to be 
stricken by a heart attack and if he is 
under 50, the risk is ten times greater. 
What is the Type A man like? the 
general picture is as follows: 


Ambitious, competitive, and aggres- 
sive, is involved ina continual struggle 
against time and/or other people... He 
tends to talk rapidly and eat rapidly, 
but usually feels way behind in doing 
everything he thinks he should... 

He is not inclined to spare time for 
hobbies; Type A likes to do several 
things simultaneously (reading while 
eating), and often engages in two lines 
of thought at once. 

He regards his home primarily as a 
place to dress for work, and often his 
family plays only a small role in his life. 
He dislikes doing chores, or getting 
involved in household matters, and 
usually goes to bed early. Getting a 
good night’s rest for the next day’s 
work interests him more than family 
activities... He values achievement 
time—and nothing about his home is 
achievement. 


It is a profile that guarantees a high 
degree of social isolation, not only 
from acquaintances but also from the 
immediate family. 

Even when Type A person exer- 
cises moderately and maintains a well- 
balanced diet, he is much more likely 
to suffer from the development of 
premature cardiac disease and death 
than the non-Type A person. 

Drs. Friedman and Rosenman see 


8. Young, M., Benjamin, B., & Wallis, C., 
“Mortality of Widowers,” Lancet, 2 (1963): 454. 

9. Mayer, Nancy, The Male Mid-Life Crisis: 
Fresh Starts After 40, Doubleday, New York, 
1978, p. 49. 
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the only real preventive cure for the 
coronary heart disease in Type A 
personalities by altering the behavioral 
patterns that are driving these people 
to premature deaths. Their advice to 
patients is to revitalize human com- 
panionship and the pleasures derived 
from social intercourse. In their words: 


A reviving personality must be nour- 
ished with another kind of new com- 
munication—communication with 
people. Besides opening yourself to the 
riches of art and knowledge, you must 
also open yourself to new friendships, 
particularly to those which can rein- 
force your newly expanded interests. 
How long has it been since you noticed 
yourself warming to someone new; 
how long since you made even the 
mildest effort to bring a new person 
into your life and affections?1° 


As Drs. Friedman and Rosenman 
imply, human loneliness may be one 
of the most serious sources of cardio- 
vascular disease in the 20th century. 

The last group of data to which I 
now briefly call your attention are all 
those studies which deal with how 
the presence of human contact affects 
the heart. Once our technology per- 
mitted us to continuously monitor 
heart action (as is done in coronary 
care units in hospitals) and the com- 
puter allowed us to analyze miles of 
data ina few minutes, we could most 
precisely measure how the presence 
of human contact affected the heart. 
It is now known that transient human 
contact can precipitate some of the 
most extreme changes the heart can 
exhibit. You may be interested to 
know that one of these studies 
assessed changes in heart rate as a 
result of medical students presenting 
cases to their senior physician- 
teachers.!1 These healthy, young 
medical residents with a mean age of 
26 had heart rate increases from 73 
beats per minute up to 154 beats per 
minute while presenting their cases. 
This magnitude of change was greater 
than the fastest heart rate obtained in 
skiers of comparable age during 
vigorous cross-country competition. 

Another series of fascinating experi- 
ments recorded the heart rates of 


10. Friedman, M., & Rosenman,R.H., Type A 
Behavior and Your Heart, Alfred A. Knopf, New 
York, 1974, P. 195. 

11. Moss, A.J. & Wynar, B., “Tachycordia in 
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both patients and psychotherapists 
during interviews. In those sessions 
where the psychiatrist felt the least 
disturbed and believed that he and 
the patient had communicated very 
well, their cardiac relationship was 
closest, i.e., as the patient’s heart rate 
increased, the psychiatrist’s heart rate 
also increased. When the patient’s 
heart rate slowed down, the psychia- 
trist’s heart rate slowed down. In 
those therapy sessions where the 
psychiatrist reported the most dis- 
turbance—because he was preoccu- 
pied with something or upset by cer- 
tain segments of what the patient had 
said, the relationship between their 
heart rate changes was poor. That 
data is from Dr. Greenblatt at Har- 
vard.12 And from Heidelberg Univer- 
sity in Germany, it was found that 
the most crucial moments in the psy- 
choanalytic interviews were accom- 
panied by the largest changes in the 
heart rates of both the therapist and 
the patient.13 Dr. Kaplan at Baylor 
found that cardiac interactions were 
much more likely to occur between 
two individuals who either liked or 
disliked each other than between 
individuals who had neutral attitudes 
or were uninvolved with each other. !4 

And then there area host of studies 
done to assess the affects on the heart 
rate of holding someone’s hand, tak- 
ing someone’s pulse, touching some- 
one in a comforting way. Dr. James 
Lynch wrote regarding his experience 
monitoring heart rates in a coronary 
care unit: 


Sitting in such units as observers, we 
could monitor this essential aspect of 
life...we could literally look into the 
very heart of human relationships. We 
could also monitor the physical effects 
of human interactions in a way that 
had never been possible before. And 
yet, this remarkable technical capacity 
also made it clear how limited a scien- 
tific view of human relationships really 


12. DiMascio, A., Boyd, R. W., Greenblatt, 
M., “Physiological Correlates of Tension and 
Antagonism During Psychotherapy: A Study 
of Interpersonal Physiology,” Psychosomatic Med- 
icine, 19 (1957), 104. 

13. Stanek, B., Hahn, P., & Mayer, H., 
Biometric Findings on Cardiac Neurosis III: 
Changes in ECG and Heart Rate in Cardio- 
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Psychosom. 22 (1973): p. 289. 
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was. While we could objectively and 
precisely quantify how a patient’s heart 
changed when his wife consoled him, it 
was also obvious that a heart rate in- 
crease or decrease of 20 beats per min- 
ute or a burst of arrhythmic heart- 
beats could not describe the essence of 
the interaction.!5 


Dr. Lynch, of course, recognized the 
very real gap between objective mea- 
surement and subjective experience. 
He continues: 


For in the love expressed between a 
wife and her dying husband, it is clear 
that the heart of human relationships 
and human love ultimately moves 
beyond anything that can be objec- 
tively described or measured.!¢ 


There simply is a limit to science! And 
while the evidence is remarkably con- 
sistent in suggesting that human 
companionship plays a vital role in 
the healthy functioning of the heart, 
science’s attempts to understand love, 
or its opposite, loneliness, are serious- 
ly limited. Our understanding of these 
phenomena will require a process 
that ultimately moves beyond science. 


Firstly, 18th and 19th century scient- 
ists would have considered the idea of 
studying love scientifically absurd— 
and some scientists today may still be 
of the same opinion. The history of 
science, in part, dictates that stance. 
For modern science can be roughly 
dated back to about 1500—the 
Renaissance when the world was 
divided into two spheres: one, the 
physical world, which was a world of 
things and objects that could be mea- 
sured scientifically; the second, the 
spiritual world, a nonmaterial sphere 
of mind, feelings, and thoughts that 
was a reflection of the human soul 
and could not be measured. Science turned 
its attention exclusively toward the 
world of things and objects as though 
the spiritual world of mind and feel- 
ings had nothing to do with the world 
of things and objects. But Charles 
Darwin’s proposal in the mid-19th 
century suddenly and dramatically 
changed all those ideas. The shock 
waves from his writings are still being 
felt today. For Darwin went so far as 
to say that even the emotions involved 
in “religious devotion” could be seen 
in animals and studied scientifically.17 


13; Lynch, J.J: op. cit. p. 127; 

16. Ibid, p. 127. 
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Purely objective 
approach toward human 
relationships is 
doomed to failure 


In his book “The Expression of the 
Emotions in Man and Animals,” pub- 
lished in 1872, Darwin described the 
expression of five major emotions in 
animals: pain, hunger, fear, rage and 
love. But something happened during 
the 20thcentury, for scientists seemed 
to accept Darwin’s theories, but ne- 
glected the study of the emotion he 
deemed the most important—love. 
Walter Cannon, a professor of physi- 
ology at Harvard, published a classic 
textin 1929 entitled “Bodily Changes 
in Pain, Hunger, Fear and Rage.” He 
left out love. Ivan Pavlov, professor 
of physiology at Leningrad, the first 
physiologist as well as the first Rus- 
sian scientist ever to win the Nobel 
Prize, concluded asa result of his stud- 
ies that human contact was the most 
powerful of the stimuli affecting the 
dog and he thus advised researchers 
to exclude or control it in their 
research studies—which of course he 
did with his Pavlovian chambers and 
later Skinner did with the Skinner 
box. It is ironic that in the field of 
psychology we finally started study- 
ing “love” as a result of Harry Har- 
low’s following Pavlov’s advice. Har- 
low wanted to rear a colony of 
monkeys for his research on learning— 
a colony for whom all early experi- 
ences were controlled. So he placed 
his monkeys in isolation chambers as 
soon after birth as possible. How- 
ever, when he went to use these 
monkeys, he found a colony of neu- 
rotic monkeys. Thus began our stud- 
ies on affectional systems. For these 
monkeys deprived of contact, affec- 
tion, and I would add “love,” just 
didn’t develop too well.18 


Secondly, science functions by being 
objective—by putting distance be- 
tween observer and object. This 
method is diametrically opposed to 


18. Harlow, H. F., Love in Infant Monkeys. 
Scientific American 200 (1959): 68. 


the way human beings relate with 
each other. Human relationships are 
not objective, and when you attempt 
to objectify them you create distance 
between you as observer and the 
individual with whom you are trying 
to relate. Heisenberg demonstrated 
that you could not look at any physi- 
cal object without changing that 
object. In his description of the elec- 
tion, he pointed out how objects are 
changed by the very process of 
observation. 

Thirdly, the scientific method dic- 
tates that love must be some thing or it 
cannot exist. 

Increasing numbers of scientists 
are coming to understand why a purely 
objective approach toward human 
relationships is doomed to failure. 
Interestingly enough, this message is 
not coming from those whom you 
might expect to understand, i.e. the 
psychiatrists, psychologists, sociolo- 
gists or anthropologists. No, it is com- 
ing from physicists, chemists, mathe- 
maticians and molecular geneticists. 
The most basic disciplines are begin- 
ning to acknowledge openly that love 
is neither an “object” nor a “thing.” 
Erwin Schrodinger, the discoverer of 
wave mechanics, writes: 


“Dear reader, or better still dear lady 
reader, recall the bright joyful eyes 
with which your child beams upon you 
when you bring him a new toy, and 
then let the physicist tell you that in 
reality nothing emerges from these 
eyes; in reality their only objectively 
detectable function is continually to be 
hit by and to receive light quanta. In 
reality! A strange reality: Something 
seems to be missing in it.!9 


Love and loneliness are ultimately 
internal, subjective human experi- 
ences. We will have to move beyond 
science to deal with those problems, 
for love and loneliness are not objects 
or things but a process. But they area 
process whose functioning we are 
nicely endowed to perceive. All we 
have to do is pay attention to our 
feelings. Of course I realize how very 
hard that can be for some people, and, 
unfortunately, I also think our society 
is moving more and more toward 
loneliness and toward an inability to 
help individuals know how they feel. 
But that is an entirely different talk, 
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and will have to wait for another day. 
In the meantime, I warn you, do not 
believe there is better living through 
chemistry. Commercial television 
suggests over and over that it is 
chemistry you need. You have seen 
the ads. Dr. Lynch nicely summarizes 
them: 


If you invite people to your home, 
they will tell you your home has pecu- 
liar odors, your floor is yellow, your 
water glasses are spotted, your breath 
smells, your collar is dirty, or your 
underarms are offensive. You are left 
convinced that you are a living cess- 
pool, and who needs other people to 
remind you of that fact? The message 
is clear...either buy the products or 
avoid other people!2° 


But we are going to have to do 
something about loneliness in our 
lives. Forit appears as though we may 
pay a high price for failing to under- 
stand our biological needs for love 
and humancompanionship. That price 
may be exacted in our own hearts and 
blood vessels. The joggers and tennis 
players who exercise to “keep their 
hearts in shape” apparently see little 
connection between the “shape” of 
their marriage, the “shape” of their 
general social milieu, the “shape” of 
their interpersonal relationships and 
the “shape” of their hearts! But let us 
focus attention now on the number 
one killer for adult premature deaths 
(cardiac disease), which is telling us 
that human companionship, something 
science doesn’t understand at all, is a 
very powerful medicine. 

Do something good for your heart 
today and for someone else’s heart. 
Touch a friend! 

Do you see what I see? A Denver 
Christmas, an entirely new field that 
cuts across the disciplines of psychol- 
ogy, sociology, anthropology, biology, 
chemistry and medicine and raises 
some very serious problems for the 
philosophy of science. 

Isn’t it amazing! 


20. Lynch, J. j., op. cit. p. 192. 
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Commencement speaker 

George McGovern, chairman of 
Americans for Common Sense, 1972 
presidential candidate and three-term 
U.S. senator from South Dakota, will 
be the speaker at Oberlin’s 148th 
commencement exercises May 25. 
Commencement information has been 
mailed to parents of graduating 
seniors and members of reunion 
classes. Others are urged to call or 
write to the Alumni Office for regis- 
tration information. 


Trustee actions 

College trustees, at their April meet- 
ing, approved revised guidelines for 
the 1981-82 budget which assume 
faculty salary increases of 12%, tui- 
tion increase of 19.1%, housing and 
dining increase of 14.7%, scholarship 
budget increase of 28.6%, general 
expense increase of 16.9%, enrollment 
of 2,678 and nochange in faculty size. 

Robert S. Danforth ‘47, a partner 
in the New York City investment 
banking firm of Goldman, Sachs & 
Co. and a trustee since 1966, was 
unamously elected chairman of the 
board. He succeeds Lloyd N. Morri- 
sett Jr. ‘51, who has been chairman 
for six years and was not eligible for 
re-election. John R. Brown Jr. ‘33 
offered a resolution, which was 
adopted by a rising vote, commend- 
ing Morrisett for the “high standards 
of institutional leadership in coopera- 
tion with the administration which 
he has established as a guide to his 
successor.” 

Newly elected trustees are Karen 
Gebhart Flint ‘64 and Andrew Dela- 
ney ‘42. Mrs. Flint fills the unexpired 
term of Erwin N. Griswold ’25, now 


an honorary trustee, and Delaney 
succeeds Natalie Henderson Mona- 
gas (Natalie Hinderas) ’46. 


Staff retirements 

Robert L. Jackson, registrar of the 
College since 1973, and Harold 
Wohleber, director of physical plant 
since 1978, will retire June 30. 

Jackson has been an administrator 
longer than anyone 
now at Oberlin. He 
was director of ad- 
missions from 1949 
until his appoint- 
ment as registrar 
following a reorgan- 
ization of the admis- 
sions office in 1972. 

He is a life member 
of the Association 
of College Admis- Jackson 
sion Counselors and was elected to its 
executive board in 1953-56 and 1965- 
66. He has been a consultant to and 
committee member of numerous state 
and national admissions organizations 
and served on the National Merit 
Scholarship Program Selection Board 
1957-62. From 1960-67 he was a 
trustee of the African Scholarship 
Program of American Universities, a 
cooperative effort on the part of 200 
colleges and universities to respond 
to the educational needs of emerging 
African nations. 

In his first year as admissions direc- 
tor there were 850 freshman applica- 
tions to Oberlin. In 1972 Oberlin’s 
selectivity reached its highest point 
when 3,200 freshmen applied for the 
Arts and Sciences division. A pro- 
gram of Ohio recruitment instituted 
by Jackson resulted in a 3 percent re- 
growth in Ohio enrollments that had 
slipped from 23 percent to less than 
20 percent during the 1960’s. 

At that point, President Fuller, with 
the backing of an ad hoc committee 
on admissions, reorganized the admis- 
sions office under the direction of a 
dean of admissions from the ranks of 
the faculty. A year later, when the 
registrar position became vacant, 
Jackson was offered the job (he had 
been responsible for it from 1963 to 
1969 when he was “director of admis- 
sions and academic records”) and took 
it. 

Despite his feeling that the regis- 
trar’s job is “not a powerful one,” 
Jackson has found it challenging. The 
challenge has been in the transfer of 
records to the computer, a job that is 
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still in progress. The registration and 
record-keeping system, however, are 
now “on line” and “interactive” with 
records in the treasurer’s office and 
housing and dining. There is a “satel- 
lite” relationship with financial aid, 
admissions, alumni records and the 
library. 

Jackson also was active in organiz- 
ing the Administrative Assembly in 
1974 as a means for administrative 
and professional staff to make their 
views known and he served as that 
organization’s first chairman. 

The College still employs the Feb- 
ruary admissions program that Jack- 
son instituted in 1971 in order to bal- 
ance the budget. The Black Caucus 
recruiting program begun the same 
year is still in effect. 

During the past year he has spent 
one night a week in real estate courses 
at Lorain County Community Col- 
lege, and he plans to take the licens- 
ing exams to “see what comes of it.” 


Wohleber has been an employee of 
the College since 1946. He was man- 
ager of maintenance 
services prior to his 
appointment as direc- 
tor of physical plant 
following the resig- 
nation of Gerald 
Hawkat the start of 
_ the 1978-79 academ- 
a f ic year. 

"He had been re- 
luctant to take on 
the task of becoming 


\ 
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Wohleber 
director because he was hoping for 
early retirement. He will be suc- 
ceeded by Joseph P. Metro who has 


been manager of 
buildings and main- | 
tenance since Janu- 
ary 1980. 

Metro graduated 
from the Naval Acad- | 
emy in 1966 and he | 
holds the M.B.A. — 
from Bloomsburg | 
State where he was 4 
assistant directorof === 
physical plant for Metro 
three years before coming to Oberlin. 
He has also worked in building main- 
tenance for Corning Glass, Interna- 
tional Salt and the Bloomsburg School 
District. Since his arrival at Oberlin 
the College has saved $237,000 
through energy conservation mea- 
sures that he has supervised (TAPPAN 
SQUARE NOTEBOOK, Winter 1981). 
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Faculty retirements 

Ellsworth C. Carlson ’39, professor 
of history and East Asian studies, and 
W. Arthur Turner, associate profes- 
sor of English, will retire at the end of 
the academic year. 

In honor of Carlson’s retirement, a 
Symposium on Chi- 
nese History was 
planned for April 28- 
* 29. Dennis Grafflin 
‘68 of Middlebury 
College and Jona- 
than Spence of Yale 
__ were tobe the speak- 
A ers. 

Carlson joined the 
faculty in 1950. He 

Carlson was provost from 
1969-75 and acting president in the 
summer of 1970 and from February 
1974 to April 1975. A member of Phi 
Beta Kappa he received the M.A. and 
Ph.D. from Harvard. He was a Shansi 
rep and taught in China from 1939 to 
1943. He later used his knowledge of 
the Far East in the Office of Strategic 
Services and in the State Department. 

He chaired the history department 
1961-66 and was director of East 
Asian studies 1965-70. He has played 
an important role in the work of the 
Shansi Memorial Association and has 
often chaired its board of trustees. 
The Oberlin News Tribune named him 
“Oberlinian of the Year” in 1974 for 
his effective handling of the acting 
presidency, loyalty to Oberlin Col- 
lege and his “qualities as a direct, 
warm, good human being.” 


Turner joined the faculty in 1947 
after receiving the 
Ph.D. at Ohio State 
in 1946. He received 
the A.B. from Frank- 
lin College in 1940 
with high distinc- 
tion. He was Indiana 
and Interstate ora- 
torial champion in 
1939. 

He was instructor 
at Ohio State 1944- 
47. 

Turner’s fields of specialization are 
rhetoric, Chaucer and Milton and his 
most recent work has been a study of 
the secular literature produced by the 
Quakers of the last half of the 17th 
century. His most recent publication 
(Books, Autumn 1980) is “Pathways 
to the Light Within: A Gathering of 
Early Quaker Poems.” 

He is a member of the Modern 


Turner 


Language Association, the College 
English Association and the National 
Council of Teachers of English, past 
president of the Ohio College English 
Association and former director of 
the Milton Society of America. 

He has also been writing personal 
essays for popular and religious maga- 
zines. 


Also noted 

Even though this issue of the Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine will 
arrive in most mail 
boxes more than a 
month ahead of sum- 
mer, it follows the 
April 1981 issue of 
its friendly “compet- 
itor,’” the Shansi 
#. Newsletter, by just 
‘ enough time to per- 
—eeeen ited rollow StOry™ 
Leonard on the announce- 
ment of the retirement of Margaret 
Hopkins Leonard ’37 as executive 
secretary of the Shansi Memorial 
Association. 

“Peg,” or “Peggy” (as some of us 
call her as she peers out of 102 Bos- 
worth Hall to say, “I got here by 8:30. 
It’s 8:31. Did you sleep in?” as we pass 
down the hall to Bosworth 107), is an 
Oberlin “brat.” She was born in 
Oberlin. Many alumni are still young 
enough to have studied phys ed under 
her father, Fred E. Leonard ’89, who 
was director of the men’s gymnasium 
until his death in 1922. Even more of 
our readers will remember Peggy’s 
mother, Bertha Hopkins Leonard ’04 
A.M., who taught phys ed (to women) 
from 1925 until her death in 1944. 


Faculty notes 

Marcia Colish, professor of history, 
and Gilbert Meilaender, assistant 
professor of religion, have been award- 
ed fellowships for 1981-82 by the 
National Endowment for the Human- 
ities. Colish’s grant will support her 
study of the Stoic tradition from 
antiquity to the early Middle Ages 
and she will be finishing her two- 
volume series on this topic at the 
National Humanities Center in North 
Carolina. Meilander will be studying 
“ethics of character” and he will be 
working primarily in Oberlin. 


Daniel D. Merrill, professor of phi- 
losophy, will spend 1981-82 in Lon- 
don under a fellowship from the 
American Council of Learned Societ- 
ies. His work will culminate in a 
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monograph on the history of logic. In 
addition to his work under the fel- 
lowship, he will attend a year-long 
seminar at the London School of 
Economics. 


When Theater Chamber Players of 
Kennedy Center helped to celebrate 
Bela Bartok’s 100th birthday, Wash- 
ington Post critic Tim Smith wrote that 
the high point of the concert was the 
performance of Bartok’s “Out of 
Doors” by Peter Takacs, associate 
professor of piano. 


A National Science Foundation 
award of $52,831 has been received 
to support research under the direc- 
tion of Robert Hilborn, associate pro- 
fessor of physics, ona project entitled 
“Collisional and high irradiance effects 
in near-resonant laser light scatter- 
ing from atoms.” 


A $28,473 grant has been received 
from the Camille and Henry Dreyfus 
Foundation to purchase equipment 
for protein purification and research 
on hemeproteins under the direction 
of William H. Fuchsman, associate 
professor of chemistry. 


Gary Nelson, director of the TIM- 
ARA program (Technology in Music 
and Related Arts), spent Winter Term 
as a visiting lecturer at Melbourne 
University, continuing work that he 
and Australian composer Barry 
Conyngham have been doing since 
1979. Nelson composed six computer 
works entitled “Phrase Structures,” 
which were heard at concerts in 
Oberlin during spring term. 


Arno Selco, associate professor of 
theater, was a consultant to the 
Theater Communications Group dur- 
ing the national screening auditions 
Feb. 9 at the Denver Center for the 
Performing Arts. 


William J. Byrnes, director of the 
theater and dance program, was con- 
ference chairman when the U.S. 
Institute for Theater Technology held 
its national conference in Cleveland 
April 1-4. 


David Miller, associate professor of 
biology, and Marie Anderson, coun- 
seling psychologist, were married in 
Fairchild Chapel March 21. 


Reappointments with tenure: assis- 
tant professors Marc Blecher, govern- 
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ment; Roger Copeland, theater; 
William Friedman ‘72, psychology; 
Donald Hunsinger, physical educa- 
tion; Gilbert Meilaender, religion. 


Fellowships and awards 

Seniors Nicholas Isherwood, Laura 
Marsh and Wendy Strahm have won 
Watson fellowships. 

Baritone Jonathan Sills ’81 has won 
the Lansing Symphony Association’s 
National Young Artist Competition. 

Freshman John Abdenour and jun- 
ior Michael Lehtinen placed first and 
second in the organ scholarship com- 
petition sponsored by the Cleveland 
chapter of the American Guild of 
Organists. 

Brian Luckner ’81 and Frank Cor- 
bin ’80 placed first and third in the 
Cincinnati College/Conservatory 
Strader scholarship competition in 
organ. 

Sophomore Laura McGinnis won 
the Ohio Music Teachers Association 
collegiate artist competition in violin. 

A paper by freshman Gregory 
Acker, “The Early Oberlin Colony 
and College: An Evaluation of Group 
Commitment Using Rosabeth Kan- 
ter’s Research,” won second prize in 
the North Central Sociological Asso- 
ciation’s student paper competition. 
The paper was a revision of one he 
wrote for Prof. Stephen Cutler’s 
course in principles of sociology. 


Town topics 

Alumni who might be willing to resist 
the rush to get out of the industrial- 
ized Northeast are reminded that 
there are still opportunities for expan- 
sion near Ohio’s north coast. 

In Oberlin’s 88-acre industrial park, 
for example, there’s an immediately 
available 40,800 sq. ft. “spec” building 
on a 10-acre site. All utilities are 
available in street frontage. Full details 
are available from Al Provenzano at 
the Jennings & Churella Construc- 
tion Co., New London, Ohio, phone 
419/929-1595, or from the Ohio 
Industrial Realty Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 


A new Oberlin business that may 
be of interest to parents or alumni 
visiting the campus is the Loom Shed, 
a complete handweaving center at 35 
W. College St. The proprietor, 
Charles Lermond, is a master weaver. 
He also has the M.S. from M.I.T. in 
analytical chemistry and he published 
scientific papers on the structure of 


fabric before becoming interested in 
handweaving. 

The Loom Shed features hand- 
woven rugs, wallhangings, placemats 
and shawls for sale, as well as looms, 
yarns and handweaving accessories. 
A full schedule of weaving instruc- 
tion is offered. Visitors are encour- 
aged to drop in and watch weaving in 
progress. 


Lectures and seminars 

Henry A. Bent ’49, professor of chem- 
istry at North Carolina State, inau- 
gurated the Luke E. Steiner (’24) 
endowed lectureship April 8 with a 
lecture on “Reflections on Thermo- 
dynamics: Science and Abstract Art.” 

French organist Louis Robilliard 
gave aconcert in Finney Chapel March 
3 as part of a three-day residency 
made possible by the Arthur Poister 
Lectureship Fund. He also conducted 
master classes. 

Reynolds Farley, professor of soci- 
ology at U. Michigan, gave the Louis 
S. Pierce (’28) memorial lecture March 
Ze 

James Barr of Oxford University 
was scheduled to give the third annual 
Herbert G. May memorial lecture 
May 1. 

Paolo Matthiae, the University of 
Rome archaeologist whose expedition 
discovered the Ebla Texts in 1974, 
was scheduled to give five Haskell 
lectures April 27-May 1in memory of 
the late H. Thomas Frank. 

Ellen Johnson ‘33, emerita profes- 
sor of art, gave the 1981 Baldwin 
Seminar April 6-17 on “Topics in 
American Art Since World War II.” 

Bernard M.W. Knox, director of 
the Center for Hellenic Studies 
(Washington, D.C.) and former pro- 
fessor of Greek at Yale, gave the 
1980-81 Charles Beebe Martin classi- 
cal lectures. 

Narrative artist Donald Harvey and 
photographers Garrie Crawford, 
Mark Schwartz, Eve Sonneman, Larry 
Fink and Alex Sweetman gave a series 
of lectures March 9-April 24 in con- 
junction with the introduction of 
photography as a new offering in the 
Art department. 


Composer visits 

British composer Thea Musgrave 
visited Oberlin March 15-17 to attend 
performances of her music in two 
concerts at Finney Chapel. She also 
met with students and supervised 
their rehearsals of her music. 
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A joint gift: 
the Frank Lloyd Wright house 


Story and photos 
by Leslie Candor Farquhar ‘50 


igantic dark green evergreens 

border the two-acre lot and 

prairie grass fills the expanse 
from Morgan St. in Oberlin up to the 
brick and redwood L-shaped Frank 
Lloyd Wright house. For the past 12 
years this has been Ellen Johnson’s 
house. Now it belongs to Oberlin 
College. 

Donation of the property was a 
joint effort, a sort of gift supreme, 
from the two alumnae largely re- 
sponsible for Oberlin’s exceptional 
contemporary art collection. 

Ellen Johnson ’33, professor emeri- 
tus of art and honorary curator of 
modern art, and the late Ruth Coates 
Roush ’34, widow of Galen Roush, 
founder and major stockholder of 
Roadway Express, had a very close 
friendship. They began Oberlin as 
classmates, soon became friends and 
through the years developed a mu- 
tual liking for “contemporary” art. 

After her death in 1979, the chil- 
dren of Mrs. Roush, heirs to her es- 
tate, provided a grant to Oberlin to 
purchase the house and to establish a 
maintenance endowment, according 
to her wishes. 

This past fall, after very careful 
arrangements with Oberlin College 
officials, Miss Johnson sold her house 
to the College and then donated a 
large portion of the sale price to en- 


A distinguishing feature of the house is the 
double width cantilevered overhang, trellised 
in this area, with the unusual ball trim 
(dentils). The other unique design is the 
curvilinear motif in the small high 
Japanese-style windows primarily on the 
north and east. 
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hance the maintenance fund. When 
she bought the house she intended to 
bequeath it to the College and she put 
it in her will at that time. She had 
often donated works of art to the Col- 
lege but this was to be a “living” art 
gift, one that could be used by people. 
The College, however, could not 
afford to keep it without a sizeable 
maintenance endowment. This is 
where “Ruthie” came in, Miss John- 
son said. 

It is Miss Johnson’s wish, shared in 
the past by Mrs. Roush and agreed to 
by the College, that the house will be 
used eventually “as a guest house for 
visiting lecturers and artists, small 
receptions, meetings for the commit- 
tees of the board of trustees, etc.” 
Her fears that a future owner could 
alter Wright’s work as has happened 
in the past are considerably lessened 
by the grant, her contribution, the 
completed restoration of the house 
and the contract with the College. 

The gift fits a pattern. The two 
women who studied art together so 
many years before in the Allen Art 
Building kept developing Oberlin’s 
collection of contemporary art during 
the ‘60’s and ’70’s. Mrs. Roush’s gen- 
erosity supported Miss Johnson’s 
astute ability to recognize early talent 
and acquire works of art that have 
increased greatly in value and reputa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Roush established what was 
called initially the Roush Fund specif- 
ically for the purchase of contempo- 
rary art acquisitions. Her friend Ellen 
was primarily responsible for the 


selections. It was a remarkably agree- 
able arrangement. 

Naturally when Miss Johnson 
bought the L-shaped Usonian home 
in 1968 and moved into it, Ruth 
Roush became a close witness to the 
experience. 


Frank Lloyd Wright designed the 
home for Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Weltzheimer. It was commissioned in 
1947. Construction was completed in 
1950. Writing in the Winter 1972 edi- 
tion of the Allen Memorial Art Museum 
Bulletin, Kenneth W. Severens, then 
assistant professor of art, pointed out 
that the house had all the features of 
the Usonian style that Wright first 
offered America during the Depres- 
sion as a distinctive philosophy of 
living. 

Wright coined the name Usonia to 
suggest a new area for American cul- 
ture in which each individual would 
have an acre of land. Economy and 
simplicity were primary consider- 
ations in these houses. Wright consid- 
ered visible roofs expensive and 
unnecessary. Carports replaced ga- 
rages and Wright, in 1937, proclaimed: 
“Detroit still has the livery-stable 
mind. It believes that the car is a horse 
and must be stabled.” 

Other Usonian principles: Interior 
trim was no longer necessary. The 
walls could be made to include furni- 
ture, pictures and bric-a-brac or even 
to be them. Paint, plaster, gutters and 
downspouts were not needed. Wood 
best preserves itself and a coating of 
clear resinous oil was enough. 

“We need no radiators, no light fix- 
tures,” said Wright. “We will heat the 


Passive solar heating a la 1948: Low winter sun strikes all four bedrooms in the wing to the left and floods the living-dining section behind 
the wall of windows on the right. Dark red enameled cement floors with radiant heating and a limited number of small clerestory panels on 
the north and east plus high protective trees on those sides complete the system. The view to the south is across the lawn and meadow to the 

orchard at the far end near Morgan St., the initial entrance to the property. 


house the ‘hypocaust’ way—in or 
between the floors. We can make the 
wiring system itself be the light fix- 
ture, throwing light upon and down 
the ceiling. Light will thus be indirect, 
except for a few outlets for floor 
lamps.” He felt that basements were 
necessary only for fuel and heater 
space and that a steam-warmed four- 
inch thick concrete mat laid directly 
on the ground over gravel filling was 
better and the walls could be set upon 
it. 

As Severens explained, Frank Lloyd 
Wright tailored the house to the 
Weltzheimers’ requirements but it 
was also designed in terms of Wright’s 
attitudes toward middle class family 
living. He was convinced that the 
American people generally did not 
know how to live. Usonian houses 
were designed so that the living spac- 
es were allowed to generate the en- 
closure. Traditional dining and living 
rooms were fused and an extension 
of that space was a work space 
(Wright’s word for “kitchen”). Its 
openings into the living space, its 
convenience and its modern equip- 
ment served to liberate the house- 
wife and allow her greater participa- 
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tion in family life. A separate bedroom 
wing was designed for the specific 
number in the family. 


When the Weltzheimers lived in the 
house its earth color, its extended 
horizontality and its complicated pro- 
file was intimately involved in the 
surrounding terrain. By the time Miss 
Johnson acquired the house, Mrs. 
Weltzheimer had died (1966), her son 
by a previous marriage, Harry Hun- 
sicker ‘52, and her other three chil- 
dren had left Oberlin and Woodhaven 
Drive had been built in the woods to 
the north of the house with the 
address changed from Morgan Street 
to 127 Woodhaven Drive. 

“At first the thought of living in a 
work of art was a terrifying idea,” 
says Miss Johnson. “Actually the 
house is extraordinarily comfortable, 
even consoling to live in.” 

It took, however, a great amount of 
money (actually more than she paid 
for the house), much hard work and 
what she feels was the greatest 
challenge—patience—to bring the 
property to its present condition. It 
was apparent that this important 
modern architectural work was a most 
exciting, all encompassing “acquisi- 
tion” for Ellen Johnson, personally. 


For Mrs. Roush it must have held 
special significance as she watched 
the house totally involve her friend 
Ellen, grow and surround her as it 
both pleased and troubled her. 

And trouble her it did, especially in 
those early years. With the original 
set of blueprints in hand she studied 
the very highly detailed drawings and 
concluded that the restoration re- 
quired “immense changes” to undo 
the ravages of time and the remodel- 
ing of previous owners. 

Major roofing, land drainage pro- 
jects and extensive structural resto- 
ration were costly. Walls in three 
rooms had to be rebuilt with specially 
cut redwood. For all the restoration 
she relied heavily on Glenn Hobbs, a 
local carpenter and construction whiz, 
who Miss Johnson said combined his 
skills with an unusual sensitivity to 
the house. 

The Japanese-type cut-outs in the 
narrow windows in the long hallway 
past the bedrooms had been thrown 
out and the units replaced with 
standard windows. Miss Johnson 
found that the owner of a Frank 
Lloyd Wright home in Oak Park had 
some of the windows and also several 
redwood seats and sections of the din- 


ing table designed for her home. She 
went to see him but was able to buy 
only a couple of “her” windows. 

Consequently new perforated 
windows were recut by Glenn Hobbs 
after Athena Tacha, associate profes- 
sor of art, drew the Wright designs 
on boards. These consist of two piec- 
es of redwood panels carved out ina 
curvilinear motif set on both sides of 
a pane of glass. Miss Johnson still has 
several of the seats and one section of 
the tripartite dining table which she 
uses most frequently as a desk. 

Wright’s plans were so complete 
that even specifications for hardware 
and such details as toilet paper holders 
were included. Accordion pleated 
wooden closet doors in the main 
entryway are held together with 6- 
foot-long solid brass piano hinges. All 
brass screws secure the custom cut 
redwood to the walls. 

In addition to studying these plans 
Ellen Johnson did extensive research 
on the house. She corresponded with 
all four of the Weltzheimer children, 
even though two were overseas. Three 
of them have made several visits to 
the house and reported to Miss John- 
son their enthusiasm concerning the 
accuracy and ultimate condition of 
the property. 

Another source person was 
Wright’s assistant who lived with the 
Weltzheimers during the construc- 
tion and now lives in Seattle. 

Also Miss Johnson has copies of the 
letters Frank Lloyd Wright wrote to 
the Weltzheimers prior to the design. 
Much to her surprise she found that 
the master architect actually asked the 
family what they felt important to 
have in the home. The late Mrs. 
Weltzheimer wrote that she wanted 
space available for children, dogs, a 
piano anda lot of books. Subsequently 
every variation in the designs for the 
house shows a piano and every room 
in the house has book shelves includ- 
ing the long hallway. 

The loss of a large, square, pink 
bathtub was particularly disturbing 
to Ellen Johnson. She traced its fate to 
a bazaar organized a number of years 
before by the East Oberlin Commu- 
nity Church and she eventually found 
the man who had bought it there for 
$10. It was sitting in his farmyard 
overrun with weeds and chickens. 

He apparently had her typed as 
“that nutty art lady” and became 
quite determined not to let her have 


the tub. Finally she succeeded in 
swapping all the new modern fix- 
tures in her bathroom plus $75 for 
the tub. 

White wallboard had replaced the 
redwood wall originally running the 
full length of the long hall which the 
architect called “the gallery.” White 
paint covered the natural wood ceil- 
ing and long rows of bookshelves and 
the entire “little study” at the far end 
of the house plus the charming small 
brick fireplace in her bedroom. She 
hired some graduate students to strip 
paint but ended up doing most of that 
painstaking work herself. 

Initially Miss Johnson worried that 
the house would not provide suffi- 
cient areas to display her extensive 
art collection. 

“Wright was famously unsympa- 


Japanese found in most of Wright’s 
buildings. Near the plates are her 
shell collection and artifacts picked up 
while snorkeling all over the world. 

One of her favorite paintings, a 
Diebenkorn, she knew to be too large 
for the house, but she sold it to the 
Cleveland Museum of Art so she 
could see it occasionally and then she 
used the money as down payment on 
the house. 

Her living room, she feels, is the 
most peaceful of all the Frank Lloyd 
Wright homes she has visited. Two of 
the four bedrooms are now studies. 
They and the great room all overlook 
the prairie spreading to the south. 
The evergreens, birches, pines and 
other plantings shield the property 
from the street and nearby homes. 

“What a privilege to live in a work 


Wright's Japanese influence: Ellen Johnson's rare china plates which the master architect 
designed for the original Imperial Hotel built in Tokyo, 1915-1921, are prominently dis- 
played on the shelves in the main living area. The windows above and the others throughout 
the house are the only such panels in any of Frank Lloyd Wright's houses to have the 


curvilinear design. 


thetic to two-dimensional art, except 
for Japanese prints on which subject 
he wrote a book,” she said, but she 
has found the gallery and the warm 
redwood throughout the house to be 
a “living setting for art.” 

Every room is graced with modern 
paintings, prints, drawings and sculp- 
tures. A large felt wall sculpture, a 
Frank Morris, leads one to the gallery. 
Huge shelves in the main room dis- 
play eye-catching china plates designed 
by Frank Lloyd Wright for the old 
Imperial Hotel in Tokyo. She searched 
for these for years, knowing how 
perfectly they would suit the touch of 


of art...such beauty...so serene,” she 
says. Turning to the large floor-to- 
ceiling windows she continues, “The 
space—so peaceful and quiet, it’s all 
so rational in its design and above all 
so human.” 

Through the trials and tribulations 
of restoration Ellen Johnson’s close 
friend Ruth Roush shared her in- 
creasing joy as the house emerged 
into its original beauty. Together they 
shared the concern that the house 
should be preserved, that it should 
never be neglected or “remodeled” 
again. Together they have entrusted 
it to Oberlin College. 
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“Young 


Americans” 


revived 


by William Olander 
Curator of Modern Art 


organizing this year’s “Young 

Americans” exhibition I naturally 
investigated the files of exhibitions 
past. How many recall, for instance, 
the following item that appeared in 
the Oberlin Review on May 1, 1973: 


} aced with the responsibility of 


This week’s Festival of Contempo- 
rary Arts continues to Happen with 
tonight’s performance by artist Chris 
Burden. Burden, taking a hint from 
Toby Racey’s light use of Philips’ facili- 
ties, plans to Happen in the sauna. His 
last great event, “Five Day Locker 
Piece,” in which he spent five days 
straight in a 2 x 3 x 2 locker, will be 
followed by two weeks in a breadbox, 
for which the sauna piece is prepara- 
tory. Watch Chris sweat out his 
existence. 


That item happened to appear in the 
Review's “Mad May Issue” and “Toby 
Racey” was really “Toby” Raetze, 
then of the art department faculty. 
Nevertheless, the comment about the 
festival and Chris Burden points to 
the bewilderment and confusion that 
has often greeted advanced contem- 
porary art, even at Oberlin. It also 
points to the challenge involved in 
organizing an exhibition that has an 
illustrious and well-known past: few 
institutions can claim, as Oberlin can, 
to having shown the work of Chris 
Burden (1973), Jackie Winsor (1973), 
Chuck Close (1970), Bruce Nauman 
(1968), Claes Oldenburg (1963), Frank 
Stella (1959) and Richard Diebenkorn 
(1955) long before they attained their 
current “modern master” status. 
Obviously, organizing this exhibition 
had something of a “rough-act-to- 
follow” character about it. Or did it? 

My job was made much easier than 
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it would have been at almost any 
other college museum thanks to the 
Allen Art Museum’s long-standing 
commitment to innovative contem- 
porary art. This is most apparent in 
the permanent collection, but also in 
the “Young Americans” exhibitions, 
committed to showing what the staff 
of the museum and members of the 
department of art believe to be the 
newest, most interesting and poten- 
tially most important developments 
in current American art. Begun in 
1951 (paintings by William Kienbusch, 
Raymond Parker and William Seitz), 
the exhibition was an approximately 
biennial event until 1973 (“Four Young 
Americans: Ann McCoy, Mary Miss, 
Ree Morton and Jackie Winsor”). The 
sequence was interrupted after that 
by the renovation and addition to the 
art building. The museum was closed 
for 16 months, and upon its reopen- 
ing in 1977 funds that had previously 
been designated for exhibitions were 
committed to operating support. 
New funds promised to the museum 
and a grant from the Ohio Arts 
Council brought a release of this 
commitment, allowing the museum 
to reinstate the “Young Americans” 
series this year and offer to its view- 
ers in 1981 the work of six artists 
who we believe are emerging as major 
artistic talents in the 1980’s: painters 
Janet Cooling, David Salle and David 
Saunders, sculptor David Wells, pho- 
tographer Cindy Sherman and per- 
formance artist/choreographer Hud- 
son. One might ask the obvious 
question: why these six artists? 

The criteria for selection were, at 
the beginning, deliberately vague. The 


artists had to be young (preferably 
under 30) and American. Their repu- 
tations had to be relatively unestab- 
lished and their work unfamiliar to 
audiences in Ohio. Extra-artistic fac- 
tors that came into play: the number 
of men and women should approach 
equality; minorities should be repres- 
ented (alas, this did not work out, 
primarily due, I believe, to my own in- 
experience), and New York City 
should not be the only locale repres- 
ented (Cooling is from Chicago and 
Hudson from Cincinnati). Media would 
have to be varied, both for practical 
(availability of gallery space) and aes- 
thetic reasons, and finally, the art 
must be new, challenging and ambi- 
tious, both in light of the history of 
modern art and the more recent his- 
tory of “post-modernist” art. 

With these criteria in mind, I visited 
nearly 100 artists in their studios in 
New York, Boston, Washington, D.C., 
Chicago, Minneapolis and a number 
of cities in Ohio. All of the work that I 
saw and experienced was provocative 
and, for the most part, authentic, 
from the latest developments in con- 
ceptual art to what is most easily de- 
scribed as “punk art”—a visual equiv- 
alent of “new wave” and “no wave” 
music. Yet, what began to emerge as 
the most exciting and original devel- 
opment was that work which was 
attempting to deal with an idea of 
“figuration” distinct from traditional 
realism. By “figuration,” I do not 
mean conventional “figurative art” 
but something entirely different: art 
that deals with the human figure as 
one imagines it, as in a dream, or 
glimpses it, as in the mind’s eye, 
rather than as one sees it in reality. 
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Janet Cooling. “Self-Portrait with Snake.” (Colored pencil on paper.) 


David Salle. ‘“How Close the Ass of a Horse Was to “ » 
Actual Glue and Dog Food.” Hudson. “The Greek & French Arts.” (Promotional 


photo.) 


David Saunders. “Hamlet, 1980-81.” (Oil on canvas, rope, leaves, latex on 
wallboard and plywood.) 
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David Wells, Proposal for “Megaleaners on a field of storefront blue chairs” and the completed project. 


Each of the artists ultimately invited 
to participate in this year’s exhibition 
corresponded to this rather vague 
idea of a “new figuration”; the work 
of each employs and deploys the 
human figure in a non-traditional 
and non-linear fashion. Few of the 
artists work “from life,” and all of 
them use photography as a means to 
their separate ends, though only one, 
Cindy Sherman, is a photographer. 
Each artist addresses the common- 
place milieu of human activity and 
views it with mixed attitudes of irony 
and pathos, in order to reformulate 
and extend our comprehension of, 
and empathy with, what is “real,” 
from David Wells’s toiling Megaglean- 
ers on a Field of Storefront Blue Chairs, 
installed on Tappan Square, to Janet 
Cooling’s amorous female couples 
who embrace within a dense fabric of 
anxiety and desire, and David Salle’s 
hauntingly subversive “dead” paint- 
ings or the variety of amorphous, 
ambiguous and “liberated” personas 
assumed by Hudson in each of his 
performances. This is not to say, 
however, that the artists selected 
present any collective ideology or 
movement; but only that there is a 
link between them—figuration— 
which we believe will continue to 
occupy the near center of art in the 
coming decade. 

By focusing on recent figuration, 
we provided a particular “slant” to 
this year’s exhibition, thereby reject- 
ing the idea of “pluralism,” popular- 
ized during the decade past, in favor 
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Cindy Sherman. Untitled Film Still 


(librarian). 


of one aspect of recent art. It is an 
aspect, however, potent in its variety, 
vitality and imaginative powers. How 
“innovative” each of these artists is 
against this frame of figurations 
depends on one’s view of the history 
of contemporary art. 

For example, David Saunders works 
ina highly traditional studio manner, 
attempting to project aura and mys- 
tery onto the work of art by merging 
his figures with a narrative, literary 
history (most often Shakespeare) 
quite removed from current realities. 
Cindy Sherman, on the other hand, 
employs precisely the opposite strat- 
egy; operating with her whole per- 
son, both behind and in front of the 
camera, Sherman sacrifices “aura” 
and in place of it, substitutes a totally 
fabricated unreality, which functions, 


however, as acomplete and recogniz- 
able reality. Between Saunders and 
Sherman, we could plot the work of 
each of the other artists included ona 
variable scale of personalized/deper- 
sonalized experience. In that context, 
we are reminded that each of these 
artists grew upin the turbulent 1960's 
and began their careers during the 
more introspective ‘70's. The politics 
of radical social change, coupled with 
an intense self-awareness and self- 
assurance, continue to be operable. 
What has changed is the nature of 
their presence: it is no longer pre- 
cisely political or personal but seems 
to be implied or assumed. 

Everywhere we look in this year’s 
“Young Americans” exhibition, we 
are confronted by these artists’ expe- 
rience of life as lived yet remote, or 
once lived and now distant. Their 
work is invaded by a recognition of 
the past but it is equally aware of the 
demands of the present. It is hoped 
that by once again presenting a 
“Young Americans” exhibition, the 
current show served the function of 
the earlier exhibitions: to educate, 
astonish, generate continued interest 
in contemporary art and to give 
encouragement to younger artists. 

An illustrated catalogue (the spring 
issue of the Museum Bulletin), with 
separate essays on each artist by 
Douglas Crimp, Joanna Frue, William 
Olander and Carter Ratcliff and an 
interview with Hudson, has been pub- 
lished in conjunction with the exhibi- 
tion. 
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Sports 


by Francie Bobbe ‘75 
Sports Information Director 


NCAA at OC. The Robert K. Carr 
Pool was the site of the NCAA Div- 
ision III Swimming and Diving Cham- 
pionships, March 19-21. It was the 
second time in the event’s eight year 
history that Oberlin was selected as 
host. 

Known asa “fast” pool, because of 
its wide lanes, Carr had been ex- 
pected to help contribute to the break- 
ing of many NCAA records. It turned 
out that eight new marks were set in 
the 16 events. 

Kenyon’s Lords, conquerers of the 
host conference, took their second 
straight national title. The Lords, 
having had to cut three of their 21 
qualifiers in compliance with the 
NCAA limit, proved that depth will 
win out in the end. 

Altogether, 362 of the nation’s fast- 
est swimmers and finest divers took 
part. Senior Jon Blank from Johns 
Hopkins qualified to compete at the 
Division I championships for the sec- 
ond year in a row by winning the 
200-yard backstroke. Divers Chris 
VanDeMark (Grove City), Keith 
Miller (Tufts) and Doug Virdon (John 
Carroll) also qualified to compete in 
Texas. 


00. Oberlin was represented among 
the 75 schools participating in the 
NCAA III meet by swimmers Mitch 
Szatrowski and Doug Walker. Though 
neither managed to place, both did 
well in highly competitive races. 

“| did a good time,” said Walker, “a 
double-O, and almost a:59.” The jun- 
ior backstroker had hoped to repeat 
an All-American performance in the 
200-yard event. 
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Doug’s best time is 1:59.3. In order 
to have scored this year, he would 
have had to swim the distance in 1:58.- 
something, as coach Dick Michaels had 
predicted. 

Not too disheartened, Doug was 
ready for spring break and a general 
break from swimming until “about 
the second week of September.” With 
any luck, he hopes to reach the qualify- 
ing standard in December. Merry 
Christmas? 


So close, and yet... If it had been 
possible, Mitch Szatrowski would 
have pursed his fingerprints, and 
pressed the touchpads at least three- 
hundredths of a second ahead of his 
21.72 finish. That would have put the 
OC sprinter ahead of Ithaca’s Jim 
Bernhardt (21.70) and into the conso- 
lation finals of the 50-yard freestyle 
at the NCAA Championships. 

As it was, the three-time qualifier 
finished higher than ever before, in 
13th place. Mitch entered nationals 
with his career best time, 21.65, set at 
the Ohio Conference meet. Though 
he missed winning an All-American 
certificate by fractions, don’t worry; 
senior year is not .. . so far away. 


OAC Seniors. Jim White, Larry Chris- 
ten, Steve Ringelberg and Josh Durst 
ended their college athletic careers at 
the 44th annual OAC Swimming and 
Diving Champiionships. The former 
three helped the Yeomen to a fifth- 
place finish as Kenyon won its 28th 
consecutive OAC crown, again in 
Carr Pool. 

White made it to finals in three 
individual events. He won the conso- 
lation heat of the 100 free with best- 
ever 49.41. Jim finished eighth in the 


50 free (22.84) and 11th in the 200 
free (1:51.34), improving his times in 
each race. 

Christen took fifth in the 400-yard 
individual medley. The versatile swim- 
mer had a respectable 4:26.15. Larry 
also placed in the 200 fly, where his 
time of 2:03.11 ranked ninth. 

Ringleberg won points in both back- 
stroke events by finishing tenth in 
the 100 and 200 with 58.79 and 
2:05.74, respectively. 

Durst didn’t shave his head this 
year and maybe that’s why he didn’t 
make it into final heats. Nonetheless, 
the hardworking freestyler pulled in 
good times at the season’s end. 


MVC. “I think the good thing 
about Coach Janka is that he has con- 
fidence in his players and he is realis- 
tic about their abilities,” commented 
sophomore cager Tony Stallion. “And, 
rather than trying to make a player or 
players do something that they can’t 
do, he concentrates on everyone’s 
strengths.” 

Had the Yeomen presented a Most 
Valuable Coach award, it would have 
gone to Ed Janka. 

“He’s the type of coach,” Tony con- 
tinued, “who has a definite philo- 
sophy about the way the game should 
be played; but he doesn’t let that 
interfere with the way his team plays 
if his team plays best a different 
way.” 

Ed’s coaching style, whether more 
influenced by working in the Italian 
professional leagues or under Al 
Maguire, is anything but passive. Said 
Stallion, “He gives you the impres- 
sion that he cares and he lets you 
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The gallery at Carr Pool during the Ohio small college swimming and diving championships 


know that he cares, that he wants the 
best for you and for the team.” 

“As he told us time and time again, 
he’s not yelling at a person, he’s yel- 
ling at a player to do the right thing,” 
added Tony. “He only yells because 
he cares.” 

The Yeomen hada particularly frus- 
trating year, ending with a 1-25 re- 
cord. Not one player, among the orig- 
inal nine, quit throughout the long, 
long season. 

“T don’t think the coach allowed us 
to get to that point,” concluded Tony, 
“because, he never stopped trying, 
never stopped demanding the best 
from us. Even the day before our last 
game he was demanding the best. 
And, he was just as emotional in the 
last game as he was in the first.” 


MVP, MIP. Cagers Terry Stallings 
and Jim Siekmeier earned the respect 
of their teammates. Terry, a junior 
co-captain, was voted Most Valuable 
Player, while Jim, the rookie, was 
lauded as the Most Improved Player. 

Tony Stallion commented, “From 
my point of view, and the team’s, we 
had nochance to win without Terry.” 
As for Jim, Tony continued, “He 
worked the hardest of anyone on the 
team; not to say that anyone loafed, 
but Jim gave an extra 10 or 20 percent 
every day.” 

Terry also received Ohio Confer- 
ence merits. The 6-5 forward was 
named to the All OAC Second Team 
and he maintained the second-lead- 
ing position in both scoring and re- 
bounding with 20.5 and 10.0 aver- 
ages, respectively. 
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False start? One feature of the 
OAISW Championships was the 
world premiere of the “Millman 
Start.” Freshman Ellen Brisch startled 
several of her competitors by taking 
to the blocks with her back to the 
pool. At the sound of the gun, “Brisch 
the Fish” would then push out over 
her lane, twisting in mid air, and 
entering the water normally. Where 
did she get this outrageous opener? 

“Oh, Dan Millman invented it,” 
Ellen answered, referring to OC’s 
assistant diving coach. “He was show- 
ing it to the guys one day, and | 
decided that I wanted to doit; so, I did, 
and I got some pointers.” 

How did she find the unusual start? 

“Tloved it,” said Ellen, “It was really 
fun todo something new, and it was a 
little better than the start that I had 
before.” 

Her new start didn’t seem to hurt 
her any. She finished first in her heat 


of the 200 breast with a best time of 
3:11.2 (18th in the state). 


False modesty? Enjoying its best 
season ever, when the women’s swim 
team took to the air (in song), it some- 
times (more often than not) 
chose a country-western ditty that 
begins (and choruses), “It’s hard to be 
humble...”. Well, the Yeofish did do 
well, ending with a 7-1 record and 
another third-place finish at states. 

Oberlin hosted the Ohio meet, the 
first under the auspices of the OAISW, 
and the first comprised of only Div- 
ision III schools. While the team had 
hoped to better their number three 
finish, which last year occurred at the 
small college state meet, OC’s swim- 
mers had an easier task than in ’80. 
Kenyon took the meet, followed by 
Wooster. 

Only two OC seniors brought their 
careers to a close at the OAISW 
affair. Joanne Roth became the first 
to earn four letters and to train under 
coach Judi Flohr each year. “Razor 
Arms,” as Joanne is affectionately 
known, was a record-holder every 
season. Last year she competed at 
AIAW nationals in the 1650 freestyle. 

This year Roth scored for the Yeo- 
fish in four individual races at the 
OAISW meet. Her best finish was a 
fourth in the 500 free (5:36.51), fol- 
lowed by a fifthin the 1650 (19:26.27), 
a sixth in the 200 free (2:08.92), and 
11th in the 50 free (27.71) 

Roth’s classmate, Marilyn Shapiro, 
competed as a sophomore. Though 
she did not swim as a junior, Marilyn 
was still able to improve her times as 
a senior. She swam in five individual 
events at the state meet and her best 
time was in the 100-yard backstroke, 
where she cut five seconds off her 
previous best to record a 1:28.78. 


Tube racer Alison Greer; Ellen Brisch with the “Mill- 


man Start.” 
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Falsetto? The other song that the 
women’s swim team took to this sea- 
son was “You Picked a Fine Time to 
Leave Me Lucille.” Why this little 
number? Well, the refrain goes some- 
thing like: “We’ve had some bad times, 
and we’ve had some good times...” 

The second annual Oberlin Invita- 
tional Relays provided some good 
times for the spirited team. As usual 
the Yeofish excelled in the novelty 
events. The squad took first in both 
the T-shirt and innertube relays. The 
foursome of Alison Greer, Julie Stern, 
Ellen Brisch and Amy Kelley set a 
new record of 3:36.663 in the 200 
tube race. 


AIAW in Iowa. Their times fell 
short of the ones they had been hop- 
ing for, when the three youthful 
Yeofish and Coach Flohr attended 
the AIAW Division III Champion- 
ships at Coe College in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. “Although we weren't pleased,” 
said Flohr, “the experience was val- 
uable, and will actually strengthen us 
for future national competition. 

“We qualified more people than 
ever before and, as all of our 1981 
entrants were freshmen or sopho- 
mores, we hope to continue this 
trend.” 

Freshman Carol Wigley wound up 
38th in the nation’s largest division in 
the 200-yard backstroke. Classmate 
Sharon Ross finished 25th and 31st 
overall in the 400 IM and the 1650 
free, respectively. Sophomore Amy 
Kelley was 28th in the 200 breast. 
Diver Becky Jacobs, also a soph, quali- 
fied for the second time but did not 
compete because of an ear injury. 


Foils again. The fencing team had 
a building year. Having lost six fencers 
to graduation, the squad was plagued 
by inexperience; eight of the 13 fen- 
cers were in their first season of 
intercollegiate competition. Improve- 
ment was apparent, though, as the 
team moved through its season. Com- 
petitors included Case, Cleveland 
State, Bowling Green and Miami. 
OC’ers also faced Notre Dame, St. 
Mary’s and Tri-State before attend- 
ing the Great Lakes Championships 
in Kenosha, WI. 

In the Great Lakes five of the seven 
fencers competing advanced to the 
quarter finals, and junior Steve Mec- 
klenburg had an especially good day, 
moving to the third of four rounds in 
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the double elimination format. Being 
the only uncoached team at the com- 
petition, these performers earned the 
respect of the other participants. 

The team will only lose three 
seniors, sabrist Rob Groesbeck and 
foilists Lesley Kromer and Misty 
Baumann. 


Longevity. 1980-81 marked the long- 
est schedule ever played by the Yeo- 
women’s basketball team since it was 
elevated to varsity status in 1974. 
The increased number of games nat- 
urally meant a few more wins and a 
few more losses for the squad, which 
finished 6-15. 

The Yeowomen defeated Case 57- 
47 in the first-round of the OAISW 
Division III] Satellite tournament and 
then met first-seeded Ashland Col- 


lege. The Eagles dealt Oberlin’s hoop- 
sters their final loss, 85-45. 

The annual alumni game extended 
its existence toa third year and was a 
most enjoyable experience to boot. 
The younger “Yeopersons” had the 
better of their elders, expanding a 
nine-point halftime lead to a 66-46 
final. 

Jody Telfair-Richards ‘66 was the 
“oldest” grad to grace the court. The 
Rev. Ms. Sue McGarry, who had 
helped celebrate communion at Christ 
Episcopal earlier that day, and Brenda 
Davidson represented the Class of 
‘74. Bonnie Raye and the writer were 
present from the Class of ’75. Valorie 
Vaughn ’80, currently studying exer- 


cise physiology at U. Mich., was the 
most recent alum on the roster. PE 
prof. M.J. Culhane lent her talents 
along with former letterwomen 
Michelle Brot ’82 and Estelle Vaughn 
‘83 and honorary alumna Mary Jane 
Elam. 


Cage careers andcums. Five seniors 
completed their varsity basketball ca- 
reers. For Lise Lund, 1981 was her 
first and her last season. The 5-4 
starting guard had 84 points, averag- 
ing 4.2. 

Sandy Williams, who played her 
sophomore year, was third-leading 
scorer and rebounder. She had 118 
points and 105 rebounds. 

Co-captain Rae-Myra Hilliard had 
her best season ever. The 5-6 guard 
scored 128 and gathered 61 caroms, 


Bonnie Raye ‘75 (No. 44) and Julia Thomp- 
son ‘81 (No. 43) at the alumnae-varsity 
game. Co-Captain Rae-Myra Hilliard (No. 
15) vs. Baldwin Wallace. 


bringing her three year totals to 218 
and 115, respectively. 

5-11 forward Julia Thompson 
brought her career stats to 369 points 
and 367 rebounds (for three seasons). 
The standout Yeowoman had had no 
competitive cage experience before 
coming to Oberlin. 

Cathy Zack, a four-year starter, 
leads the list. Unfortunately, our sta- 
tistics go back only three years. But, 
in that time the 5-11 forward tallied 
574 points and 407 rebounds. Her 
season-high in the scoring depart- 
ment was 218, asa sophomore; and in 
rebounding her best was this year’s 
172 caroms. 

It should go without saying that 
going without these five will be tough- 


going. 
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Spring events. During spring break 
the varsity baseball team traveled to 
North Carolina and Maryland for 
games with N.C. Wesleyan, Metho- 
dist College (N.C.) and Johns Hopkins. 

A traveling band of Scottish and 
Welsh women was scheduled to visit 
Oberlin April 13 for a match with the 
Midwest Lacrosse Association’s first 
team. The 15 members of the Celtic 
team range in age from 19-30. Some 
are single, some are married. Some 
are mothers, others aren’t. The team 
includes students, teachers, senior 
lecturers, salespersons and even a 
chemical engineer. Their tour began 
April 2 and they also visited Balti- 
more, U. Maryland, William & Mary, 
Toronto, Ithaca College, Mount Holy- 
oke and Boston. 

Oberlin was scheduled to host the 
Midwest Lacrosse Tournament May 
9-10 and the USWLA Tournament 
will be held in Ohio for the first time 
ever (May 24-25 at Worthington High 
School). The men’s lacrosse team’s 
annual game with alumni was to be 
held May 9. 

The Ohio Conference tennis cham- 
pionships were scheduled for the 
Oberlin courts May 8-9 and the wo- 
men’s tennis team was to host the 
OAISW Northeast Division III Satel- 
lite Tournament May 1-2. 

A highlight of the season in wo- 
men’s track and field was the sche- 
duled second annual Oberlin Invita- 
tional Meet on April 25. 


Four-ONE-Four. Intramurals 
bounced back into action during Win- 
ter Term. Inspite of the cold weather, 
all activities were well attended. 

Women’s basketball saw a signifi- 
cant increase in participation. A total 
of five teams turned out to play. 
Winners were the Foxes, captained 
by Hilary Greenberger. 

Volleyball also had good participa- 
tion. In the midst of stiff competition, 
captain Steve Magyar led the Oberlin 
College Athletic Club team to league 
victory. 

January’s events included tourna- 
ments in both racquetball and squash. 
Joel Morgenlander once again dis- 
played his skill on the courts and cap- 
tured the squash tourney. 

Shazhad Shabaz grabbed the men’s 
racquetball title, while Rae-Myra Hil- 
liard took the women’s. Bernadette 
Yu and Wilbert Shaw won the mixed 
doubles competition. 
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Four-One-FOUR. Second Semes- 
ter brought a new season of hoop and 
spike competition to Intramurals. Of 
special note was the formation of two 
co-ed basketball teams. Each com- 
peted with all-male teams at C-League 
level. 

The co-eds rejected an offer to 
establish co-ed rules, such as allowing 
three points to be scored for each 
basket made by a female member of a 
team. 

Most enjoyable was the break from 
academics. Players could only study 
during time outs! 


Spikers. The men’s volleyball club 
completed its 1981 season with an 
impressive 3-0 victory over Baldwin- 
Wallace in the finals of their own 
invitational tournament. The victory 
followed a strong second-place finish 
at B-W and some slow beginnings at 
Ohio University and Ohio State. 

The Yeomen took part in the Mid- 
west Intercollegiate Association’s East- 
ern Division Tournament, where they 
wound up fourth out of six teams. 
They narrowly missed qualifying for 
the MIVA Championships. 

The Yeomen were one of the best 
hitting teams in the league, due to the 
accurate setting of fourth-year stand- 
outs Jeffrey Sears and Captain Joel 
Morgenlander. Also supplying hitting 
power were Bill Pohlman, Rich Alt- 
warg, Scott Morris and Scott 
Hoing. Rounding out the versatile 
squad were Joe Kidder, Mark Jones, 
Dave Langdon, Dave Jacobs and Tai- 
Ming Chang. 

Student sign. Posted on various 
bulletin boards around campus: “GIVE 
BLOOD ... Play Rugby.” Despite 
some financial difficulties, the club 
was thriving with a 20 to 30 active- 
man roster. 


R-and-R. In the case of Judi Flohr, 
assistant professor of physical educa- 
tion, “R-and R” could connote any- 
thing but “rest and relaxation.””Rules 
and Regulations” would be more like 
it, as the fourth year Yeocoach was 
recently appointed to the NAGWS 
competitive swimming and diving com- 
mittee. She was already a member of 
the AIAW Division III swimming and 
diving committee. 


Clinics. A couple of OC coaches 
have extended their expertise to oth- 
ers. Basketball Coach Ed Janka and 
Lacrosse Coach Ellen Staurowski de- 
veloped and directed highly success- 
ful first annual clinics in their respec- 
tive specialties this year. 

Ellen organized the Cleveland Area 
School Girl Lacrosse Clinic, held 
March 12. Some 60 student-athletes 
from Western Reserve Academy, Lau- 
rel School and Hathaway-Brown re- 
ceived instruction in stickwork, at- 
tack, defense and strategy from Ellen, 
Francie Bobbe and Melinda Weaver 
(former Wooster assistant and player). 
The schedule also included the show- 
ing of a film recently produced by the 
USWLA. 

Ed, who has run clinics for the past 
seven years, initiated the first Mid- 
American Spring Basketball Clinic, 
April 3-5. Among the outstanding 
group of leaders were Lute Olson 
(Iowa), Hugh Durham (Georgia), Dick 
Versace (Bradley), Hank Raymonds 
(Marquette), Jim Dutcher (Minne- 
sota), Dick Harter (Penn State), Rollie 
Massimino (Villanova), Howie Lan- 
der (Mercer C.C.C.), Dan Nee (Ohio 
U.) and Ed Douma (Kent). 


Y-P missionary. Leaving an illus- 
trious college career behind her 
(WAA, OC Club, YWCA Cabinet, 
soccer, hockey, baseball, basketball, 
etc.), Marcella Spahr ’28 set out to 
advance the athletic experiences of 
others. In 1931 she founded 
the Ambridge Area High School “ Yale- 
Princeton Girls’ Championship Bas- 
ketball Game” in Ambridge, Pa. 

The intramural event was a popu- 
lar success and Marcella presided as 
its director for 19 years. Eventually, 
she brought her captains to her alma 
mater each year to watch the “real 
McCoy.” 

On March 21 of this year, the 50th, 
and final, Yale-Princeton game was 
played at Ambridge. Several months 
of preparation by a celebration com- 
mittee, which included Judy Runyan 
‘67, paid off with a packed house, a lot 
of local media coverage and a visit 
from the Today Show crew. 

Barbara Calmer, associate profes- 
sor of physical education, was on 
hand for the festivities honoring Miss 
Spahr. She made a surprise (to Mar- 
cella) presentation of a commemora- 
tive plaque from Oberlin. Don’t forget 
Oberlin’s Y-P Diamond Jubilee in 
November. 
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Alumni 
activities 


Alumni fellowship winners 
Eighteen alumni are recipients of 
Oberlin Alumni Fellowships for 
1981-82. The awards total $23,100 
and come from five separate funds 
for Oberlin graduates: The Dipman 
Scholarship, the Henry J. Haskell Fel- 
lowship, the Gilchrist-Potter Prize, 
the M. Woods Lauer Memorial Fund 
and the Adelia A. Field Johnston Fel- 
lowship for women. 

There were two awards, totaling 
$1,500, from the Dipman fund, which 
is offered annually to men or women 
enrolled in a course of study in jour- 
nalism at an accredited college or uni- 
versity. Three awards, totaling $1,900, 
came from the Gilchrist-Potter fund, 
which is offered only to women. There 
were eight awards from the Haskell 
fund, totaling $11,000. This fund 
provides fellowships for men or 
women for travel and study insofar 
as practicable outside the U.S. The 
Woods Lauer award, open to men and 
women, provided two awards of $400 
and $500 each. The Adelia Field John- 
ston award went to five recipients for 
a total of $7,800. The Aelioian Fund, 
which is offered only to women and is 
available every other year, will be 
offered in 1982-83. 

Usually the grants are used for 
study during the regular academic 
year. In special cases, however, they 
can be made available for summer 
study. Preference is given to appli- 
cants who graduated two or more 
years prior to applying for the fellow- 
ships. 

Full information and application 
forms are available from the office of 
Career Development and Placement, 
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Darrell Baker ‘56 designed this cover for his class’s 25th reunion directory. 


Peters Hall, Oberlin, OH 44074. 
Completed applicatons must be sub- 
mitted by Feb. 15 of the year for 
which support is sought. 

Recipients of awards for 1981-82 
and their projects are: Jonathan S. 
Bor’75, to refine skills developed dur- 
ing five years as a working journalist 
at Columbia U. Graduate School of 
Journalism (master’s program). 

Marjorie Chan ‘61, study the six 
unaccompanied suites of J.S. Bach for 
the violoncello with Gabor Rejto of 
Los Angeles. 

Julie Conry ’79, study public affairs 
reporting leading to a master’s in 
journalism at Ohio State. 

Renee Cox ’74, travel to Germany 


to research Hegelian Influence on the 
Music Aesthetic of Adorno for completion 
of Ph.D. dissertation. 

Martha Crow ’55, complete a two- 
year MFA in painting. 

Anita DeAngelis ‘77, tuition to 
attend the Doctor of Nursing (N.D.) 
program at the Francis Payne Bolton 
School of Nursing, CWRU. 

Padmasani Gallup’57 A.M., through 
interviews to arrive at world view of 
Christian working women in order to 
suggest counseling models for work- 
ing with families. 

Deborah Gordon ‘76, investigate 
the social organization of ant 
colonies. 

Murray Gross ‘78, summer study 
at the International Conductor’s 
Course in Hilversum, Holland. 


Laurie Hardwig ‘76, examine the 
application of the mathematical the- 
ory of proportions as expounded by 
Pythagoras to the rhythm in the secu- 
lar music of the ars nova and ars sub- 
tilior (1320-1420) and to codify the 
proportion signs used during this 
time. 

Lynn Anthony Higgins ‘69, spend 
falltermin France completing research 
and interviews for a book in progress 
on the French historical novel. 

Laura Kaufman ’77, study electro- 
physiology or sleep and wakefulness 
in the albino rat. 

David Loewenstein ’77, study of 
Ben Jonson and notions of literary 
fame in the English Renaissance, work 
at Cambridge and Oxford. 

Lena Cowen Orlin ’74 (recipient of 
Haskell and Johnston awards), doc- 
toral dissertation in English litera- 
ture, analyzing the dramatic genre of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean domestic 
tragedy and tragi comedy. 

Eaurel Galbraith Sherman, 70; 
preparing a bibliography of women in 
the history of science. 

Polly Szatrowski ’75, investigation 
of the Japanese verbal aspect system 
based on how the system actually 
functions in use. 

Deborah Theado ’73, graduate 
study in clinical psychology Ph.D. 
program at Michigan State. 

Laura Weisblatt ’79, M.A.T. in Eng- 
lish at U. Chicago. 


Winter Term project 

Black students and a number of black 
alumni have expressed a desire to 
establish some kind of communica- 
tion between students currently 
enrolled and graduates of Oberlin. 
They believe it would strengthen the 
development of programs to assist 
black students with career develop- 
ment, summer job placement, minor- 
ity recruitment and establishment of 
a fund to assist black students. 

During Winter Term the academic 
affairs committee of Abusua (the black 
student organization) organized a 
mass mailing to more than 750 black 
Oberlin graduates. The letter stated 
goals and polled alumni as to their 
interest in the endeavor. 

Committee members are Robyn 
Thurston, Perdexter Hogue and David 
Williams, all sophomores, and they 
were assisted by Hal Payne, dean of 
developmental services, and Midge 
Brittingham, director of the Alumni 
Association. The letter was mailed 


Jan. 20 and the committee has received 
some 150 responses. Ninety percent 
of the answers are positive and 
express a desire to learn more about 
the activities of black students at 
Oberlin. The committee is grouping 
the volunteers according to region 
and class, but would still like to hear 
from the 600 who did not answer. 
There is hope that those remaining 
postcards will still be sent back to 
Oberlin, so that the polling will be 
more complete. 

The committee is planning a second 
mailing to those who responded, 
informing them of further plans for 
the communications network and 
answering some of the questions that 
have been asked concerning it. The 
committee is eager to receive any 
comments and suggestions concern- 
ing the project, and alumni who did 
not respond to the January letter are 
urged to write to Abusua, Box #6, 
Wilder Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 to 
express either interest or disinterest 
or to volunteer as area alumniliaisons. 


Club news 
Ann Arbor: Under the inter- 
generational leadership of Art ’54 and 
Shirley Penty ‘52 Wolfe and Nancy 
‘79, alumni gathered for a potluck 
luncheon on Sunday, April 26, at the 
clubhouse at the Village Green Apart- 
ments on Plymouth Road. It was an 
opportunity for alumni to socialize 
with old friends and for alumni of 
different ages to get acquainted. 
Chicago: Walker C. Johnson, archi- 
tect with Hollabird and Root, gave a 
slide presentation on “Current Res- 
torations in Chicago” March 31. Lindy 
Chiswick ’76 coordinated details. Joe 
Feldman ’74 organized the first meet- 
ing of the Oberlin Alumni Down- 
towner’s Club when Robert Wein- 
berger ‘66, recent Democratic candi- 
date for Congress, spoke at aluncheon 
April 23 in the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion Building. Future weekday lun- 
cheon meetings are planned. 
Cincinnati: The Music from Ober- 
lin Chamber Ensemble performed at 
the University Center Theater at 
Xavier University March 22 as part of 
its third tour this year. Club Presi- 
dent Robert Diehm ’37 was host. 
Cleveland: The Barton Center in 
Lakewood sponsored an exhibition of 
photographs by Florence Mustric ‘61 
in March. April 13-17 Helen Zuck 
Lacey ‘22 exhibited many of her 
landscape enamels and her niece-in- 
law Ruth Smallshaw Rea (Mrs. John 


New officers of the New York City Club, 
(from left) Lawrence Wexler ‘72, past presi- 
dent; Roberta Scheff Wexler ‘57, president, 
and Karen Rosenberg ‘73, vice president, 
are shown with Carleton Varney 58 who 
spoke to the club in January. Roberta and 
Lawrence Wexler are not related. She is 
owner of Coldstream Antiques in Larch- 
mont. He continues as the club's member- 
ship chairman and will become a member of 
the Alumni Board's club executive commit- 
tee in July. Karen represents classes 1970- 
79 on the Alumni Board. Photo by Carol 
Zwick. 


‘46) exhibited watercolors. Thanks to 
the arrangements of Charlotte 
(Charlie) Shumard McQuilkin ‘51, 
activities coordinator of the Barton 
Center, it has recently been the scene 
for exhibits by several Oberlin- 
connected folks. 

The Music from Oberlin Ensemble 
performed for Cleveland alumni April 
30 at the Cleveland Music School Set- 
tlement. A wine and cheese reception 
was held afterwards. 

Dayton: Dayton area alumni heard 
the Music from Oberlin Chamber 
Ensemble March 21 at the Westmins- 
ter Church in Xenia. 

Indianapolis: As its final concert on 
its spring tour, the Music from Ober- 
lin Ensemble entertained Indianapolis 
alumni on March 28 at the Recital 
Hall, Indiana Central University. 

Suncoast: The annual meeting was 
held March 21 at a luncheon at the 
Bradford Coach House in St. Peters- 
burg. President Betty Lusty ‘47 
showed slides of her recent visit to 
Australia. Gladys Neal ‘29 handled 
reservations. 

St. Louis: Linda Lorati Barker ‘76 
made arrangements for the Music 
from Oberlin Chamber Enemble when 
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it performed at the Ethical Society of 
St. Louis March 25. 

Washington, D.C.: On March 15 
more than 80 Oberlinians attended 
the commemoration of the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of Bela Bar- 
tok, presented by the Theater 
Chamber Players of the Kennedy 
Center and featuring Peter Takacs of 
the Oberlin Conservatory piano 
faculty. After the program, which 
included works by Bartok and Kodaly, 
a reception honoring Mr. Takacs was 
held in the party room of the Potomac 
Plaza Apartments. 

A visit to the Baltimore Art 
Museum, a visit to the Hillwood Es- 
tate anda raft trip on the Shenodoah 
River are among the club’s future 
plans. 


Bus trips 

The visit to the Oberlin campus by 39 
students and five parents who trav- 
eled by bus from the metropolitan 
Washington, D.C., area during Feb. 
20-22 followed largely the same for- 
mat as the “Westchester weekend” 
last fall. Because of organizational 
efforts of Steven Steury ‘62 (Subur- 
ban Maryland coordinator) and Janet 
Bayer ‘79 (D.C. coordinator), the visit 
went without a hitch. The visit corres- 
ponded with the workshop on “Ca- 
reers in Government.” 

From all indications, the bus trips 
were a resounding success. Feedback 
from visiting students and parents 
alike was overwhelmingly positive 
and, without a doubt, excited a good 
number of students over the prospect 
of an Oberlin education. 

The individual success of these 
efforts is evidence that chartered bus 
service from selected areas is a viable 
means of providing interested students 
with the opportunity to visit Oberlin 
at a very reasonable cost. Cost was 
$75 per person for the Westchester/ 
Southern Connecticut trip; $50 for 
the trip from D.C. The admissions 
staff is excited and optimistic over the 
prospect of similar rep-sponsored 
chartered bus trips to campus from 
additional locations during the 1981- 
82 academic year. There are a number 
of metropolitan areas within a one 
day drive of campus in which interest 
in Oberlin is sufficient to warrant 
consideration of achartered bus effort 
and chartered bus service has emerged 
as a logical method of bringing large 
groups of candidates to campus at lit- 
tle or no cost to the College. —Earl 
Singleton ’71. 
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Alumni directory planned 

The first comprehensive biographical 
reference volume of Oberlin alumni 
since the 1960 Register of Graduates and 
Former Students will be available in 1982. 
It will list alumni alphabetically, geo- 
graphically and by class year. 

In addition to the home address and 
occupation listed in previous Oberlin 
alumni directories, the new directory 
will include business addresses and 
business and home telephone num- 
bers. 

In the coming months, all alumni 
will receive questionnaires to be com- 
pleted and returned to the alumni 
directory publisher, who has agreed 
to contact alumni by telephone to 
confirm the accuracy of the infor- 
mation. 

The directory will be available to all 
Oberlin alumni. Concise but complete 
sketches will tell you where other 
Oberlinians are and what they are 
doing. The geographical index will 
tell you which Oberlinians live in 
your own area. When traveling or 
relocating, you will be able to renew 
contacts with former classmates. Re- 
calling the names of forgotten class- 
mates will be made easy. 

Copies of the new directory may be 
ordered by Oberlin alumni only. 
Orders will be taken by College & 
University Press, One Bell Road, 
Montgomery, Ala. 36141. 

You are urged to return the bio- 
graphical questionnaire promptly. 
This will avoid the necessity of a 
second request. 


1981 alumni tours 

The advertisement on Page 61 des- 
cribes a cruise through the Greek 
islands aboard the yacht Argonaut, 
but alumni are reminded that a few 
vacancies remain on the July 24-Aug. 
7 “Viking Adventure” and the Sept. 
5-19 tour of Alsace and Western Aus- 
tria that John Kurtz, emeritus pro- 
fessor of German, and his wife, Edith, 
will conduct. 

If you have been wishing that you'd 
signed up for either one but are 
assuming that it’s too late, phone the 
alumni office (216) 775-8692. Even if 
the tour is “filled” by the time you 
call, you'll be put on the waiting list. 
Previous experience has shown that 
the “wait list” often results in a last- 
minute opportunity to fill a vacancy. 


Replacement position 
Assistant Executive Director 
Oberlin Alumni Association 
The incumbent will share responsibil- 

ity with the executive director for furth- 
ering alumni understanding and support 
for the College and its development and 
for devising ways to increase the Alumni 
Association’s effectiveness in serving the 
College and its alumni constituency, and 
will perform the following specific duties: 

1. Work with campus resource people 
for administering the Association’s pro- 
grams in career counseling, Winter Term, 
admissions and extended education. 

2. Develop and implement a program of 
regional communication with alumni. 

3. Organize and implement meetings of 
the career counseling advisory committee 
of the Alumni Board. 

4. Plan and implement alumni career 
counseling conferences. 

5. Aid in the planning and implement- 
ing of campus alumni events such as 
Homecoming, Commencement/Reunion 
and programs of extended education. 

6. Serve as recording secretary to the 
Alumni Board and its committees; gener- 
ate materials to keep the board and its 
committees informed. 

7. Handle routine office correspon- 
dence, particularly as it relates to recent 
alumni and alumni involvement on 
campus. 

8. Plan and implement programs that 
will help students become aware of their 
future role as alumni. 

Qualifications include a Bachelor’s de- 
gree from Oberlin College, preferably 
within the last ten years; minimum of two 
years administrative experience; ability to 
communicate effectively in writing and 
speech; ability to work with wide variety 
of constituents with varying points of 
view; ability to motivate and facilitate 
volunteers; ability to design and imple- 
ment programs. Must have flexible per- 
sonal schedule to allow for weekend and 
evening duties and some travel. Two year 
commitment expected. 

Submit resumes by June 1, 1981, to 
Midge Brittingham, Alumni Association, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. The position is to be 
filled by Sept. 1, 1981 at an annual salary 
rate of $16,100 or higher, depending on 
experience. 
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Oberlin 
the 
beautiful? 


Katharine Bates enjoyed 
getting 1916 Litt.D. 


hen Katharine Lee Bates saw 
the view from Pike’s Peak in 
1898 all “four stanzasof 


“America the Beautiful” seemed to 
come to her subconsciously and she 
penciled them in her notebook. She 
was, at the time, aged 34 and she had 
been teaching English at Wellesley, 
her alma mater, for two years. 

By 1916 the meaning of her “poem” 
had taken hold and it had grown on 
the affections of the American public 
when sung to the music of Samuel A. 
Ward’s “Materna,” the popular ver- 
sion of today. Oberlin College awarded 
her the honorary Litt.D. 

Miss Bates’s first view of Oberlin 
didn’t result in any subconscious poetic 
urge, but she wrote to her brother, 
Arthur, to describe the occasion. Since 
this is the Class of 1916’s 65th anni- 
versary andalso the 50th anniversary 
of the U.S. Congressional selection of 
the “Star Spangled Banner” over 
“America the Beautiful” as the 
national anthem, we are reprinting 
the letter from Dream and Deed: The 
Story of Katharine Lee Bates, by Dorothy 
Burgess (U. Oklahoma Press, 1952). 
The “Mr. Metcalf” mentioned in the 
letter was Irving W. (Class of 1878) 
and the “Dr. Fairchild” was David 
Grandison Fairchild ‘16h. The letter 
follows: 


June 24, 1916 
My dear Brother: 

At last “the tumult and the shout- 
ing dies, the captains and the kings 
depart,” both my Commencements 
are over, I have written belated let- 
ters to my Oberlin hosts, and my very 
next concern in life is to write to you, 
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whose great kindness relieved me of 
the financial strain anticipated. 

Do you want to hear about the 
trip? 

I left a rainy Boston late on a Mon- 
day afternoon, had a cool and pleas- 
ant journey and reached Oberlin about 
two o'clock Tuesday afternoon. I was 
met by a Wellesley girl and taken to 
her home, where her mother, an ear- 
lier Wellesley girl, and her father, the 
brother of one of my classmates, 
Edith Metcalf, welcomed me with the 
utmost cordiality. I had hardly eaten 
my luncheon,—prepared by a Bulgar- 
ian boy, an Oberlin student, from 
whose pleasant and well-to-do home, 
with parents, tall brother and laugh- 
ing little sister, a house in the midst of 
a great flower-garden which was the 
family pride, he has heard nota sylla- 
ble since last September and fears it is 
all death and ashes now,—when Wel- 
lesley folk began to call, one ata time, 
running up to supper. Then I sallied 
forth on the arm of Mr. Metcalf, who 
is a trustee, and spent the evening in 
promenading about an illuminated, 
festive town. You know how they 
build a town in the Middle West, just 
a checkerboard laid out anywhere in 
the endless prairie, but these straight 
streets were shaded by long rows of 
elms and maples and bordered by 
beautifully kept lawns and flower- 
gardens, with stately college build- 
ings rising at intervals in the lines of 
pleasant homes. Japanese lanterns 
were everywhere, and all the town 
was out, in all sorts of attire, and all 
the alumni and alumnae were back 
with their youngsters, and the Presi- 
dential receiving line stood in the 
plaza before the chapel, and the alumni 
procession paraded past, headed by 
two veterans of ‘64, who bore a 
banner that said, “Forty-five men in 
our class; thirty enlisted; fifteen stayed 
to graduate.” Each reunion class, with 
that honorable exception, tried to be 
funnier than the rest, but I enjoyed 
the children most,—sturdy little fel- 
lows that would hold up brave banners 
saying: “When we grow up, we’re 
going to Oberlin, just like Pa.” The 
prize was given to the class that 
established the Oberlin mission in 
China, for they made a most pictur- 
esque display with all manner of Chi- 
nese personages and vehicles. 
Their babies were trotting manda- 
rins. The next morning Mr. Metcalf 
showed me the beautiful memorial 
arch, at the entrance of the campus, 
for the martyrs of the Boxer massa- 


cre. It is like Oberlin that, in addition 
to the names of their own graduates, 
they have inscribed the names of 
their fellows in martyrdom. 
Commencement Day was cloudy, 
with rain while we were all housed 
for the exercises, and the luncheon 
later on, but with cool, misty weather 
for our marching. It’s really a physical 
stunt to take an honorary degree. 
First you stand around for an hour, 
all capped and gowned, and meet a lot 
of strangers. Then you march and 
march through files of uncapped 
alumni, over the campus and up the 
street, hither and thither, like chil- 
dren playing a game. And even when 
you are finally deposited in your seat 
on the platform, if you are in the 
front row, as I was, you have to keep 
up the proprieties and dignities. | 
didn’t succeed in that at Oberlin, for 
my marching mate, Dr. Fairchild, was 
a son of sin and poured a constant 
stream of nonsense into my left ear, 
while my right was cocked to catch 
President King’s solemn remarks to 
the successive candidates for degrees. 
But I managed to get through my 
own special part of the show, tho’ 
everything was done with such pomp 
and ceremony that my knees shook 
beneath me. When Dr. Wager, the 
very nice professor of English, who 
had been cramming on me for a 
month past, rose and remarked that it 
was not possible for Oberlin to fail to 
honor pure literature and that they 
had an excellent example of such 
literature combined with distinguish- 
ed scholarship in a lady (up pops 
K.L.B. and stands mutely declaring to 
the audience; “That’s me!”) who has 
for twenty-five years been a profes- 
sor of English literature in a great 
college for women etc. etc. etc., and 
when President King, who stood look- 
ing as impressed as if he had never 
heard me mentioned before, opened 
his august mouth (forth trots K.L.B. 
tillan imperceptible Presidential wink 
halts her just six feet from the Pres- 
ence) and addressed me by my full 
name, assuring me that I was a “‘dis- 
cerning scholar” and that my books 
were of “nation-wide renown” and 
that my hymn, whose last stanza he 
recited, expressed, etc. etc. etc., and 
therefore, by the authority of Ober- 
lin College and of the State of Ohio, 
he conferred upon me etc. etc. etc., 
and when I grasped my diploma (which 
was bogus, as the honorary diplomas 
hadn’t come) I trembled along (it 
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concert that evening, and people called 


in all the interstices of the day. In fact, 
the train was so full of Oberlin people 


that I was almost smothered with 
courtesies until we reached Cleve- 


land, at about noon Thursday. 
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Letters 


Sometimes we win 
When I notified you of my change of 
address a year ago, I hadn’t intended for 
you to publish it in “Alumni news,” but I 
was pleasantly surprised to receive a let- 
ter fromanold friend last seenin, I think, 

1932. Thanks. 

Name withheld by editor 
because letter was not 
intended for publication 


The spring 1981 issue with the Khomeini 

cover was terrific. I loved the little red 
devil’s helpers. Most appropriate! 

L.G. Blanchard ’71 

Manassas, Va. 


Sometimes we don’t 

The spring 1981 issue is a depressing 
reminder that, as an institution, Oberlin 
is still without a great deal of moral, intel- 
lectual or political integrity. Complete 
with its coverdrawing of the Ayotolla 
Khomeini in devil’s horns (how scholarly!), 
an article attacking the Iranian Revolu- 
tion (for not being true to Shi’ism, yet) 
and two (count ’em) articles attacking the 
Soviet Union, it can only be taken as 
Obie’s contribution to the current wave 
of chauvinist and anti-communist hyste- 
ria sweeping the country. 

Those of us who attended Oberlin in 
the late ‘60’s should remember how our 
smug, liberal institution flapped in the 
prevailing wind of “moderation” and 
“rational discourse” for year after year of 
the Vietnam carnage. Of course, after the 
(official) invasion of Cambodia the wind 
changed, and suddenly Obie was solidly in 
the peace camp. Not exactly the kind of 
leadership one might hope for from the 
home of the Wellington Rescue. 

The spring Alumni Magazine holds out 
little hope that Oberlin will do better in 
the struggle over El Salvador. As before, 
it will be up to the students to remind 
Oberlin of its heritage. 

Jeremy Pikser, ‘71 
New York City 
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It is, in my opinion, utterly futile, irrele- 
vant and misleading to write articles in 
which Ayatullah Khomeini is derided for 
not having adhered to what someone 
considers to be the doctrines of Shi’a 
Islam. It is futile because it will not alter 
Iranian governmental policy; it is irrele- 
vant because it does not come to terms 
with the real issues as perceived by the 
Iranians; and, it is misleading because it 
focuses attention on peripheral issues, 
rather than on the important ones, i.e., 
the relationship of the Islamic Republic 
with the rest of the world, either Islamic 
or non-Islamic. 

There is not a single government that 
has not violated its own laws, much less 
the laws of the religious faith it professes 
to follow (to some degree). This applies to 
the United States as well as the govern- 
ments of subsidiary units, as well as pri- 
vate bodies within them. While this does 
not excuse such actions, it is to make the 
point that all bodies use “laws” and pre- 
scriptions only so long as they appear to 
lead to things of value—processes, goals, 
etc: 

I would suggest that Prof. Eliash does 
not, despite his credentials, appear to be 
that knowledgeable about Iran, or Shi’a 
law and custom. Not a single Iranian (of 
the Ja’fari persuasion) that I have met 
since 1979 believes that the Ayatullah 
Khomeini is being sacrilegious, irrever- 
ent, or is violating the principles of the 
faith when he permits the population, the 
press and governmental figures to refer 
to himas “imam.” The senses in which the 
term “imam” may be used, and the con- 
textual framework that affects the under- 
standing of the term, appear to have 
eluded Prof. Eliash. 

Iam not an Iranian; Iam not a Muslim, 
and I do not sympathize or approve of 
religious fanaticism no matter where it 
appears. What this article does is single 


out Iran and Khomeini in exactly the 
manner in which Prof. E. Said of Colum- 
bia University argues contributes to 
further misunderstanding of the Middle 
East and Islam. I think the Alumni Magazine 
could contribute far more effectively 
toward an understanding of a major 
religio-political phenomenon in the Mid- 
dle East than by publishing pieces such as 
this one. 
Manfred Wenner ‘56 
Naperville, Ill. 


As is noted elsewhere in this edition, Prof. Eliash 
died of a heart attack March 29 and cannot defend 
himself against the writer's accusations. It would 
seem, however, that Mr. Wenner and Mr. Eliash 
actually were not that far apart in their feelings 
about Khomeini. Mr. Eliash seemed to be trying to 
tell Americans that Khomeini was “just like us” 
and that his religion was not what was really 
guiding his actions. Ed. 


The spring 1981 cover has managed to 
mobilize a group of us to express our 
outrage. 

Irrespective of our feelings about the 
content and spirit of the article about the 
Ayatollah Khomeini, we believe that the 
cover contributes to and exacerbates jingo- 
istic and racist attitudes prevalent in the 
U.S. today regarding Iran and foreign 
affairs in general. 

Our objections stem not from our opin- 
ion of the Ayatollah, but rather from the 
conviction that just such denigrating and 
sensationalized illustrations add to the 
creation of a climate of fear, prejudice, 
and simplemindedness that endangers 
this country far more than the Ayatollah 
ever could. 

We regret to be affiliated with the edi- 
torial policies and practices of this alumni 
magazine in contrast to Oberlin’s pro- 
gressive tradition with which we 
identify. 
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lower case humour 
upon reading in january that lord simon 
of glaisdale has proposed abandonment of 
capital letters in order to reduce typists’ 
and printers’ hours by 25%, i proposed, 
somewhat lightheartedly, several addi- 
tions to his suggestions. i accordingly 
commend them to my bristers of oberlin. 
william I. fry ‘66 
cleveland, ohio 


lord simon of glaisdale 
house of lords 
london, england 


dear m. simon: 


i read with interest an article ina cleve- 
land, ohio, newspaper discussing your 
proposal to simplify the english language. 
while your about it, may i suggest a few 
possible additions to your work. much 
effort is wasted with the decision whether 
to address a letter “Mr., Mrs., Miss or 
Ms.” there is in addition the problem of 
the sexual overtones of such salutations. i 
suggest a single salutation: “m.” 

similarly, the personal pronouns are 
long overdue for revision. i accordingly 
suggest the following: 


i we 
you you 
ha they 
me us 
you you 
hay them 
my our 
your your 
hen ther 


finally, we over here are ina tither with 
such words as “postman,” and have some- 
times adopted such usages as postwomen 
where it would seem appropriate. an even 
further step backwards has been such 
constructions as “postperson.” not only 
does this lengthen the words we use, but 
it also conjures up such new construc- 
tions as “hupersonity” and “epersonci- 
pate.” let us be bold and use as our substi- 
tution the characters “fen.” we could then 
have postfen, hufenity and efencipate. 
surely for our work will we find our 
reward in heaven. 


very truly your, 
william logan fry 
attorney at law 


The real answer 

AsI rear children of our own, I find educa- 
tion being more and more important in 
the scheme of things I try tocommunicate 
to them, and nowhere in society at large 
do I find my views supported. 

Vote down school millages. Reduce state 
and federal aid to schools. Disparage aca- 
demic achievement. Why must education 
be the first area to fall to budgetary 
restraints? 

People don’t see that, in the long run, 
one of the hallmarks of a civilization is its 
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educational system, the literacy of its 
people and their appreciation of the arts 
and sciences. 

I know you know all this. Whenever I 
start to talk this way, my kids seem to 
think, “Oh no, here she goes again!” But 
maybe some will rub off. They’re good 
children and I’m confident! 

How proud I am to be part of Oberlin 
and how much Oberlin played a part in 
making me realize all these things. Even 
though it’s not specific or practical enough 
for most folks, this is the real answer to 
the question: “What good did your college 
education do you?” 

Sandra Myers Franz ’74 
Gaylord, Mich. 


Pleasant surprise! 

A friend sent an article by Robert Finn 
from the Cleveland Plain Dealer, “Liberace 
grant surprises Oberlin.” The Conserva- 
tory will receive an annual gift of $10,000 
from the Liberace Foundation, to be used 
for scholarships. 

Prospects for injecting a little show- 
manship into our staid old Con are 
delightful. How about a recital by 
Liberace scholars, appropriately decorated 
with sequins sparkling in the soft, flicker- 
ing light from candelabra? 

Finn writes, “What astonished the 
Oberlin authorities was that the school 
had never really applied for the grant.” 
How much might Vice President David 
Clark ’55 have gotten if he had really tried? 

Oberlin’s new vistas in fund-raising are 
endless. Imagine a large endowment gift 
from Lawrence Welk, with interest to be 
calculated “a-wun, a-two, - - - - - “” And 
how much could any affluent rock group 
contribute? Mind-boggling! 

Oberlin alumni might then be granted 
at least a one-year moratorium on the 
annual dun from the college. 

Cliff Cook ’30 


Clearwater, Fla. 


The clippings concerning the Liberace award were 
sent to George Liberace with a note saying, ‘Tell 
your brother we've made him famous.” Ed. 


Woops 
Regarding “A Tour of Our Own” in the 
winter 1981 edition, p. 15: 10/17 Friday, 
CLG: 
A deceptive cadence may sometimes 
deceive 
Those who languish in Erie “naive,” 
But even they are in condition 
Toavoid“one” and “they” in apposition. 
We did, however, enjoy the concert. 
A. Daniel Frankforter 
Franklin & Marshall, ‘61 
Oberlin-in-law, ‘63 
Erie, Pa. 


Appreciating Tom Frank 

The memorial minute by Grover A. Zinn 
Jr., and the funeral service tribute by 
Clyde A. Holbrook celebrating the life 
and person of Harry Thomas Frank were 
beautiful, inspiring and poignant. 

After reading Dr. Holbrook’s words, 
though I never knew Tom Frank, I too 
feelas though I lay claim to him. lam glad 
that the tributes were printed and shared 
via the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. How 
blessed and fortunate I feel to have been 
able to read them and come to know Tom 
Frank through them. 

Carol Christensen Ordal ’58 
Urbana, III. 


Though I only took one class from Tom 
Frank, The Life and Teaching of Jesus, the 
class affected me greatly. Mr. Frank never 
hesitated, perhaps he delighted, in chal- 
lenging preconceptions and valued con- 
victions. But I emerged from that class 
with my faith reaffirmed, more skeptical 
of the deservedly doubtful, more awe- 
struck by the truly miraculous. Prof. 
Frank had a gift and the rare talent for 
transmitting it. His death diminishes the 
College, but his legacy will continue to 
survive in the education and faith of his 
students. 
Robert Sandman ’78 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Remembering George Lanyi 
Finishing graduate work this spring is not 
as meaningful as I had thought it would 
be. I feel quite cheated because I will not 
be able to tell my friend and advisor, 
George Lanyi, what my very first “real” 
job is. 

Mr. Lanyi was a reassuring source of 
wisdom for those of us who strove to 
learn the “right” questions to ask in anal- 
ysis and who struggled to remain true to 
hallowed ideals in a world that too often 
appeared indifferent. He was truly a 
teacher. 

Although Mr. Lanyi epitomized the 
terms “gentleman” and “scholar,” he was, 
more than anything else, a dear friend. 
Surely his intellect, his wit and his kind- 
ness are all easily recalled. But aside from 
these qualities, Mr. Lanyi was even more 
unique. For while college, beloved Ober- 
lin in particular, is a pressure-filled envi- 
ronment where our minds and willpower 
are challenged, Mr. Lanyi was special: he 
was able to touch our hearts. What 
statement could ever adequately describe 
such a man who was so dearly and sin- 
cerely loved? He shall be missed, but not 
forgotten. He was Oberlin at its best, and 
the best of Oberlin. 

Clyde Owan ‘79 
Georgetown University 


Washington, D.C. 
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Books 


ESSAYS IN PERSUASION on Seven- 
teenth-Century English Literature, by 
Frank L. Huntley ‘24. U. Chicago Press. 
$14. This is the first of a format new to 
American publishing, “Chicago Originals,” 
bound in the European manner with a 
binding stronger than ordinary paperback 
and with attached flaps for descriptive 
material which also serve to strengthen 
the cover. Printing is on high-quality, 
acid-free paper and the bindings are sewn, 
not glued. The collection of essays is elo- 
quent testimony to Huntley’s lifelong 
devotion to the study of 17th century 
English literature and to his fascination 
with the problems inherent in that study. 
The essays cover poets Milton, Herbert 
and Donne, prose writers Sir Thomas 
Browne and Jeremy Taylor and drama- 
tists Ben Johnson, Shakespeare and the 
anonymous author of the Parnassus plays. 
The essays on sermons, biography, char- 
acters, emblems, Anglicanism, Calvanism 
and Jesuitism are unified by their persua- 
sive intent as well as their civility and 
grace. Huntley is emeritus professor of 
English at U. Michigan. 


BEHIND THE LINES by R.O. Blechman 
‘52. Illustrated by the author. Hudson 
Hills Press. 187 pages. $32.50. This is a 
sketchbook of some 1,000 examples of 
Buddy Blechman’s art plus his autobiog- 
raphy. Frederick M. Winship of United 
Press International calls the autobiography 
“humorous and incisive,” but he suggests 
that “unless you are a fan of R.O. Blech- 
man or want to become a fan, this book 
offers minimal entertainment for the 
price.” 

Classmates of Buddy’s and others who 
recall his first volume, “The Juggler and 
the Lady,” which he published soon after 
his graduation, might want to quibble 
with Winship. When you're paying $1.35 
a gallon for gasoline that would have cost 
25 cents in 1952 it seems a bargain to shell 
out $32.50 for something you'd gladly 
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have paid $10 for 30 years ago. On the 
other hand, the New York Times has been 
selling 30” x 46” full color copies of 
Blechman’s poster advertisements (“These 
times demand The Times”) at $2.50 each. 
You can get all seven posters in the set for 
$17.50 (more than half the cost of “Behind 
the Lines”). 

The book has a foreword by Maurice 
Sendak and art direction is by Bea Feitler. 
There is acomplete reprint of “The Juggler 
and the Lady.” Also included is “The 
Great American Rat Race Calendar of 
1979” and the one-page chronicle, in 19 
scenes, of the framing and execution of 
Judas Iscariot by two agents of the Galli- 
lean Intelligence Agency. 

The autobiography recalls Buddy’s 
boyhood in Brooklyn and his banishment 
to Oberlin. If you weren’t a student at 
Oberlin when Buddy was and haven't 
seen his covers on the New Yorker (the 
ones with the squiggly lines) or any of his 
animated cartoons, etc., etc., you might 
want to invest an inflated $32.50 and 
become a fan. PT. 


EVERYBODY COUNTS: A TA self-help 
book for math aversion, by Peter Blum 
‘60. Math Counseling Institute (4518 
Corliss Ave. N., Seattle, WA 98103). $6.95 
plus $.75 handling and postage. The guide 
uses transactional analysis, Gestalt and 
other therapy techniques to alleviate math 
anxiety. Designed to help people identify 
and deal with negative feelings about 
math, through examples and exercises, it 
shows readers how to recognize psycho- 
logical blocks, determine how they were 
formed and learn how to work through 
them. Blum is a part-time lecturer in 
math at U. Washington. He has given 
numerous presentations on math and 
theories of learning. He has also con- 
ducted eight-week workshops at U.W. for 
staff training in overcoming math anxi- 
eties and basic math. He founded Math 
Counseling Institute in 1975. 


WILHELM MULLER: The Poet of the 
Schubert Song Cycles, by Cecilia Cloughly 
Baumann ‘65. Penn State U. Press. $17.50. 
Johann Ludwig Wilhelm Muller is usually 
remembered as the German Romantic 
poet whose lyrics Franz Schubert set to 
music in Die schone Mullerin and Die Winter- 
reise. However, he also wrote lyrics in 
support of the Greeks in their struggle 
for independence from the Turks and col- 
lected and edited Italian and modern Greek 
folk songs. Muller was an influential critic 
and scholar of the Romantic Era, a cre- 
ative public librarian and publisher’s con- 
sultant, a respected teacher anda popular 
author of travel books—all this despite 
his sudden and somewhat mysterious 
death at age 32. 

In this first comprehensive study of 
Muller, Baumann presents a lively and 
vivid profile of the poet, prose writer, 
translator, critic, editor, philhellene and 
traveler whose life reflects the landscape 
of literary concern from the Romantic 
movement to Junges Deutschland. An 
appendix presents achronology of his life 
and works and a complete bibliography is 
included. 

Baumann teaches German at Pomona 
College where she is also director of the 
Oldenborg Center for Modern Languages 
and International Relations. 


THE HAWAIIAN GOOSE: An Experi- 
ment in Conservation, by A.J. Berger ‘39 
and Janet Kear. T. & A.D. Poyser (Eng- 
land). £9 net. An account of the recent 
history of the Hawaiian Goose, or Nene, 
its descent to near extinction, its rescue 
and current restoration to the wild. The 
species declined from an estimated popu- 
lation of 25,000 in Hawaii in the 18th 
century to fewer than 50 birds in the 
1940's. Today there are probably more 
than 2,000 Hawaiian Geese in the world 
because of extended breeding programs 
at Slimbridge, England, and Pohakuloa in 
Hawaii. The outcome of the programs 
will not be known until it becomes evi- 
dent that the released birds can maintain 
a breeding population in the wild. 

The causes that led to the species’ 
decline and the hazards and difficulties 
faced by the reintroduced population are 
discussed at length, but the core of the 
book is the discussion of the propagation 
programs at Slimbridge and Pohakuloa. 

Included are 24 monochrome plates and 
acolor frontispiece. Some of the drawings 
were done by Sir Peter Scott, whose 
interest and involvement in the rescue of 
the Hawaiian Goose was of prime im- 
portance. 

Kear is assistant director of the Wild- 
fowl Trust and curator of its Martin Mere 
Reserve. Berger is professor of zoology at 
U. Hawaii and has written extensive stud- 
ies on birds. 
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YOUNG CHILDREN GROW UP: The 
effects of the Perry Preschool Program on 
Youths Through Age 15, by David P. 
Weikart ’53 and Lawrence J. Schweinhart. 
High/Scope Press (600 North River St., 
Ypsilanti, MI 48197). $8. The staff of the 
High/Scope Educational Research Foun- 
dation, under the direction of Weikart, has 
been conducting a long-term experiment 
for nearly two decades to determine the 
effects of quality preschool education on 
children at risk of academic failure. The 
research is reported in this monograph. 
The findings of the study show that chil- 
dren who attended preschool have: a 
stronger commitment to schooling and 
doing well in school than children who did 
not attend preschool; higher scores on 
reading, arithmetic and language achieve- 
ment testsat all grade levels; a 50% reduc- 
tion in the need for special education ser- 
vices through the end of high school, and 
less tendency to display anti-social or 
delinquent behavior outside of school. 

The initial Perry Project was begun in 
1962, one of the first “cognitively oriented” 
programs for disadvantaged young chil- 
dren. From 1962 to 1967, a total of 123 
academically “high risk” youngsters par- 
ticipated in the project. The children in 
the experimental group attended pre- 
school and received weekly home-teaching 
visits; those in the control group had no 
intervention other than annual testing. 
Both groups entered the same public 
school at age five. After the data was col- 
lected, the findings indicated that even 
five years after the educational interven- 
tion, there were statistically significant 
and educationally important differences 
between the children who had the pre- 
school and home teaching and those who 
did not. These and similar experiments 
have been maintained throughout the 
years and this current study includes data 
on these children at age 15. 

Weikart is president and director of 
High/Scope Educational Research Foun- 
dation. He has been a contributor to 
numerous projects and resultant reports 
concerning the education of children. He 
is co-author with Mary (Norton ‘70) 
Hohmann and Bernard Banet of Young 
Children in Action and also co-authored An 
Economic Analysis of the Ypsilanti Perry Pre- 
schoo! Project. 
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WELTY’S BOOK OF PROCEDURES FOR 
MEETINGS, BOARDS, COMMITTEES 
AND OFFICERS by Joel Welty ’51. 
Caroline House Publishers, Box 738, 
Ottawa, Ill. 61350. $9.95. Challenges 
Robert's Rules of Order. Welty’s approach 
replaces the combative confrontation of 
debate with collaborative meeting tech- 
niques that encourage participation. The 
book is divided into two sections, “work- 
ing within an organization” and “shaping 
an organization.” The role of a volunteer 
worker in a membership organization, 
the functioning of a committee and the 
duties of a board of directors are dis- 
cussed in detail, along with an analysis of 
the decision-making process and the 
proper relationship between a board and 
its manager, in the first section. How to 
set up an organization, write its bylaws 
and policies, conduct membership meet- 
ings and elections are covered in the 
second section, along with a new slant on 
the meaning of leadership and conflict 
resolution. Welty bases his new approach 
to the conduct of meetings and the demo- 
cratic control of organizations on 30 years 
of experience with cooperatives, local 
government, churches and citizen- 
taxpayer groups. He presently serves as 
executive secretary of the Puget Sound 
Cooperative Federation in Seattle. 


REVOLT OF THE HAVES: Tax Rebel- 
lions and Hard Times, by Robert Kuttner 
‘65. Simon and Schuster. $13.95. Dis- 
cusses the taxpayer revolt of the later 
1970's and asks: Was it an ideological sea- 
change? A cynical revolt of the rich against 
the poor? A populist spasm against an 
overgrown bureaucracy? A reaction to 
pocketbook frustration? A protest against 
high taxes or a protest against the distri- 
bution of taxes? 

Beginning with a full recounting of the 
evolution of Proposition 13 (which 
Kuttner believes sparked the tax revolt), 
the author explores the history of regres- 
sive property taxes, viewing the recent 
“revolt” as the culmination of long- 
standing resentments, touched off by 
inflation. He demonstrates how Proposi- 
tion 13 and most of its sister measures 
ultimately give the bulk of the tax relief to 
those who need it least—big businesses 
and their wealthy investors—and he 
debunks “the capital formation theology” 
that is used to justify the continuing 
inequities in our tax system in the name 
of economic growth. Finally, he examines 
the significance of tax revolts for the 


future. , 
Kuttner is editor of Working Papers and is 


director of the Institute on Taxation and 
Economic Policy. 


Memorial 
minute 


George A. Lanyi 
Professor of Government 
1913-1981 


ords spoken of him by a friend 
echo in our ears: “a gentle, 
wondering, loving giant.” 
George Albert Lanyi was born in 
Budapest April 30, 1913, the son of a 
prominent newspaper publisher. Early 
photographs of George in his student 
years reveal a devilishly handsome 
and debonair young man. He com- 
pleted four semesters of study at 
Heidelberg University and at the 
University of Berlin between 1931 
and 1933. One of his recollections of 
his student days at Heidelberg— 
recollections he shared with us two 
years ago—reminds us of his self- 
deprecating wit: he completed a ren- 
dezvous beneath a young lady’s win- 
dow by persuading a passer-by to 
give the pre-arranged signal—a 
whistle—which George had agreed 
to in spite of not knowing how to 
whistle! 
39 


But among his recollections of those 
years, too, was the gathering dark- 
ness of Nazism. He knew the Berlin 
of the Reichstag fire and the rise of 
Hitler, and the extraordinary per- 
spective on world affairs his colleagues 
valued is perhaps partly explained by 
his coming to age as the Weimar 
democracy collapsed in the ruins of 
the Reichstag. 

After one summer's study at Zurich 
University in 1933, he braved the 
strange matriculation exams and went 
on to earn a Bachelor of Science 
degree from the London School of 
Economics in 1937. Having married 
Susan Polya, our beloved Susi, he 
decided that the time had come to 
leave Europe. The young couple 
moved to the United States and George 
pursued his education at Harvard, 
earning the master’s degree in 1941 
and staying on, as a Teaching Fellow 
and tutor, from 1941 to 1943. 

A rare combination of command 
over intimate details and a sense of 
the strategic sweep of events would 
characterize his continuing education, 
public service and professional career. 
Resuming his formal education after 
service as a regional specialist on 
Hungary and Yugoslavia in the U.S. 
Office of War Information, George 
continued his graduate education asa 
Weld Scholar at Harvard, earning the 
Ph.D. and the 1949 Toppan Prize for 
the best Ph.D. thesis in government. 
The completion of his graduate edu- 
cation, however, was, like the rest of 
his life, a rich and demanding mix of 
responsibilities and commitments. In 
1948 he began service as aconsultant 
to Free Europe and this continued 
until 1957. In 1947 he began his 
teaching career as an assistant pro- 
fessor of political science at Brown 
University—where he remained until 
1950. This work was interspersed 
with visiting appointments at the 
University of Massachusetts and the 
University of Vermont. 

His initial appointment at Oberlin, 
as an assistant professor of govern- 
ment, began—for him and for us—a 
golden era. His most significant con- 
tributions are barely suggested by 
the formal landmarks: promotion to 
associate in 1952; the award of tenure 
in 1954; promotion to full professor 
in 1958; service as chairman in 1970 
and 1971 and in the years 1974 
through 1976; continued service as 
an esteemed teacher until his death 
on Feb. 20, 1981. His most significant 
contributions are only suggested by 
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his professional awards and scholarly 
achievements: research grants and 
awards from the Ford Foundation, 
the American Philosophical Society, 
the Rockefeller Foundation, Harvard's 
Center for International Affairs and 
Oberlin’s own research support pro- 
grams; innumerable reviews, impor- 
tant articles and a successful text on 
international relations; his life-long 
work on Britain’s appeasement poli- 
cies before the Second World War. 
His most significant contributions are 
signaled, however, by the qualities of 
his intellect and his love. 

He was a gentle, wondering, loving 
giant. His intellect, so powerful, was 
yet so gentle. He, more than most, 
could have been severe in his judg- 
ments, but his intellect was never 
employed to discomfit others. His 
curious mind was never too certain, 
never dogmatic but always inquiring, 
always wondering, questioning his own 
understandings as well as those of 
others. 

And he was always loving. What 
we, his students, found in George 
was something rare: a scholar of 
impeccably high standards, possessed 
of a rigorous and extraordinarily well 
furnished mind and a loving, gener- 
ous friend. Thus, for all of George’s 
brilliance in expounding the relations 
of power and politics among nations, 
his most significant quality and the 
legacy we treasure is the lesson he 
taught every day about the power of 
love in human relations: love of learn- 
ing, and love of teaching. 

In spite of the fact that George 
Lanyi wrote comparatively little for 
professional publication, he was 
widely acknowledged to be a leading 
member of his field. The recognition 
came through his high personal stand- 
ing with others at major centers of 
learning who regularly relied on 
George for stimulus and criticism, 
and because of his influence upon an 
ever widening stream of Oberlin stu- 
dents and junior faculty over a 30 
year period during which Oberlin 
became a significant source of talent 
for the social sciences in the United 
States. 

For them and for us, George Lanyi, 
this friend of slender stature, is one 
for whom this time will be knownasa 
time of giants passing. 


Memorial minute by Paul Dawson, professor 
of government, adopted by the General Faculty 
of Oberlin College April 30, 1981. 


00 
early 


by George A. Lanyi 
(1913-1981) 


The following remarks were delivered April 
27,1979, at the end of a dinner concluding a 
two-day conference on human rights, honor- 
ing Prof. Lanyi in expectation of his retire- 
ment that year. Because it turned out that he 
did not retire, he gave the manuscript to the 
editor with the suggestion that it might make 
more sense to run it at a later date. The 
“appropriate” time has come much too soon. 


hanks, many thanks for all the 

undeserved praise”, but as Mrs. 

Jaszi used to tell us whenever we 
thanked her for one of her generous 
gifts, remonstrating gently: “but, dear 
Recha, we have not deserved this,” 
“No, my dear, if we would only get 
what we deserved, we would be all 
very badly off.” 

It has irked me off and on, these 
last few weeks, particularly before 
going to bed, soaking in the bathtub— 
what should I say in response to all 
this celebration. What was expected 
of me? 

I could, of course, graciously honor 
the eminent speakers by summariz- 
ing their excellent lectures in elegant 


* By the time that Mr. Lanyi received and 
accepted the option to continue his teaching, it 
was too late to cancel the conference and the 
dinner in his honor. The lectures were deliv- 
ered by Wilson Carey McWilliams (Livingston 
College, Rutgers University), “From Natural 
Right to Human Rights”; Isebill Gruhn (Uni- 
versity of California at Santa Cruz), “Third 
World Perspectives on Human Rights”; Peter 
Gourevitch ‘63 (McGill University), “Human 
Rights: Present Dangers in Historical Perspec- 
tive,” and Sheldon Wolin ‘44 (Princeton Uni- 
versity), “Human Rights and the New State.” 
Wolin was a member of the government depart- 
ment 1950-55, McWilliams 1961-67 and Gruhn 
1967-69. 
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prose, as a suitable introduction to a 
volume comprising them and pub- 
lished by the Oberlin University Press. 
I actually took notes at the lectures 
but for much more pedestrian and 
reprehensible reasons, namely in 
order to plagiarize them in my own 
lectures in future years. 

I could also—so it occurred to me— 
embark on a disquisition defining my 
educational philosophy, the superior- 
ity of which I would expect to be so 
self-evident that Oberlin College 
would adopt it with an overwhelming 
majority vote by the General Faculty. 

I could also, alternatively, delve 
into the futuristic depths of my own 
discipline and its subject matter and 
present to you, at this happy occa- 
sion, a picture of utter doom into 
which the world would undoubtedly 
sink. 

Instead, I believe it may be more 
appropriate to remain on a lighter 
level and merely make a few, some- 
what whimsical remarks (if the speaker 
himself calls them such, they would 
surely not be taken too seriously) on 
my life and tell a few Oberlin stories. 


Let me start somewhere in the mid- 
dle: how did I ever get to Oberlin? 
This brings me to the Jaszi family. 
These lectures on humanrights were 
supported by the Jaszi Memorial Fund 
and they honored Oscar Jaszi, a per- 
son for whom human rights were of 
preeminent importance, not only in 
his writings and teachings but also in 
his political life: he struggled for equal 
rights for national minorities in pre- 
1919 Hungary and for the rights of 
peasants to possess the land on which 
they worked for their meager bread. 

The Jaszi family consisted of many 
members who played an important 
and recurrent role in my life. Oscar, 
before the first World War, was the 
leader of Hungarian liberal-radical 
social science and an idol of university 
youth. In exile, he toured the U.S. in 
1924 and, visiting Oberlin, he was 
asked by President Henry Churchill 
King to become a member of the 
faculty. He taught here until 1942, 
lived here in his retirement until his 
death in 1957. Recha, ten years his 
junior, died much later, but already 
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during Oscar’s old age she had become 
a sort of dowager-empress of our 
town of Oberlin. 

As a precocious youngster in Hun- 
gary in the 1920’s, I must have known 
pretty early about the existence of 
the almost legendary Oscar Jaszi. | 
remember his name as the author of 
articles in a little read social science 
review, Szazadunk (Our Century), and 
behind his name in parenthesis the 
word: Oberlin, U.S.A. Whether I knew 
or guessed that this was not only an 
obscure town but also a well known 
college, I can’t recall. Much later, in 
1934, | arrived at the London School 
of Economics and was told that I had 
to pass a fearful examination called 
“matriculation” without which, in 
spite of my credit of four semesters in 
famous German universities, I could 
not be admitted. The syllabus of these 
examinations seemed rather strange 
and I knew! could not prepare myself 
unaided for such an ordeal. I had a 
letter of introduction to Karl Mann- 
heim, the Germanized Hungarian soci- 
ologist who had fled Hitler Germany 
and was teaching at the London School 
of Economics. When I was showing 
my bewilderment of the matricula- 
tion exams, Mannheim referred me 
to George Jaszi ‘36, a first year stu- 
dent at L-S.Es, Oscar’s.son, who had 
passed these exams a year earlier. 
George was very kind and guided me 
toa strange, almost Dickensian cram- 
school in Red Lion Square where | 
was duly tutored in the mysteries of 
not only such things as Euclid (whom 
I had encountered years earlier in 
Hungary) but also those non-decimal, 
illogical British coins, weights and 
measures that figured in complex 
arithmetical problems without the 
solving of which there was no entrance 
to London University. George and | 
became friends. Five years later, on 
our way to Harvard, he and his 
brother, Andrew ‘38, met us at Back 
Bay station in Boston. 

I first visited Oberlin right after 
Christmas 1946 when the American 
Political Science Association met in 
Cleveland. That is when I first met 
Recha Jaszi. I had met Oscar at the 
summer home of common friends, in 
Rockport, a few years before. But my 
fateful visit to Oberlin took place 
early in 1950. I was in Cleveland, 
being interviewed for a job at West- 
ern Reserve University, staying with 


Mrs. Ranney, the mother of a dear 
Harvard friend, Jack Ranney ‘37, who 
had died a few months earlier and 
who when an Oberlin undergraduate 
was a sort of secretary-assistant to 
Prof. Jaszi. It was Saturday and Mrs. 
Ranney suggested that we visit the 
Jaszis Sunday afternoon. I consented 
with pleasure. When getting up from 
a richly appointed Sunday tea table, 
Recha Jaszidrew me intoacorner and 
exposed me to rigorous cross- 
examination. Why was I in Cleve- 
land? If 1am looking fora job, did I not 
know that there was a vacancy in the 
Oberlin political science department? 
No, I did not know. Did John Lewis 
‘28, the chairman, know that I was 
looking for a job? No, I supposed he 
did not, but I was grateful for the 
information and I would write John 
Lewis a letter once I had returned to 
Providence. (I was teaching at that 
time at Brown University.) Oh no, 
John Lewis could come over right 
now, and I could discuss the matter 
with him. ] remonstrated that I would 
not like to disturb John Lewis in his 
Sunday afternoon peace, but Recha 
was adamant. “Fiddlesticks,” she said 
(or the German equivalent), and up 
she jumped and to the telephone. In 
ten minutes an obedient John Lewis 
arrived and we were placed in the 
conservatory among Recha’s luxuri- 
ant green plants to discuss the busi- 
ness. These were the days when 
teaching positions were not yet ad- 
vertised and candidates had only a 
fragmentary knowledge of vacancies, 
and vice versa. There was not yet any 
“affirmative action” but I never had 
any doubts where the decisive “af- 
firmative” in my case came from. Be it 
as it may, I was asked to revisit Ober- 
lin as an official candidate for the 
position and was eventually inter- 
viewed by John Lewis and Tom Fenn, 
the two permanent members of the 
department, individually by eight 
members of the College Faculty Coun- 
cil, by President Stevenson, by Dean 
Stewart and by Donald Love ‘16, the 
secretary of the College. I was rather 
relaxed at these quite interesting, 
though somewhat numerous, inter- 
views which, I thought, taught me 
more about Oberlin than my inter- 
locutors about myself. (Three of these 
interviewers are here tonight with 
us: John Lewis, Ben Lewis and Andrew 
Bongiorno 23.) 1 was relaxed because 
I quite erroneously thought that these 
interviews were pure formality and 
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that my being called here meant that I 
had been already selected. Only years 
later did I learn that two other young 
men had undergone the same proce- 
dure. But] still think that the crucial 
action was Recha Jaszi’s. In later years, 
when we became close friends of the 
old Jaszis, Recha often said: “When 
Oscar was active, I never meddled in 
departmental affairs.” “My dear 
Recha,” I used to counter, “you did, 
indeed, even after Oscar was retired. 
After all, without your ‘meddling’ | 
would not be here.” 


The day before Labor Day 1950, our 
small family arrived in Oberlin. We 
have never lived in sucha small town 
and it all seemed very idyllic. It was a 
small department: John Lewis was on 
leave, the three of us were Tom Fenn, 
Sheldon Wolin and myself. We had, 
perhaps, altogether two departmen- 
tal meetings during the whole aca- 
demic year. They took place in dear 
Tom Fenn’s study over little demi- 
tasses. And there in a short hour we 
undertook some miniscule changes in 
next year’s curriculum, and all was 
over. Tom Fenn proposed one change 
that was close to his heart, the signif- 
icance of which, however, Wolinand I 
did not quite understand, namely to 
change the name of the department 
from political science to government. 
All three of us had come from Har- 
vard where we studied in the depart- 
ment of government. Tom Fenn, 
however, had deeper reasons: he 
wanted to indicate his doubts of the 
“scientific” nature of the study of any 
aspects of society and show a certain 
defiance towards economics and 
sociology. When John Lewis returned, 
he did not seem so pleased with this 
change. 

Atte Oun = returm iD, 1952) 
Sheldon Wolin stayed on and the 
department thus expanded to four 
members. In 1950, for Susi and me, 
Oberlin seemed somehow a tempo- 
rary station; we had moved so often 
since our departure from Hungary a 
dozen years before. It would have 
been impossible to imagine that I 
would still be here some three decades 
later. 


It is not for me to say whether I was 


good for Oberlin. I only know that 
Oberlin was good for me. I| learned 
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here what I had not quite known 
before, that I really liked teaching. | 
learned a great deal more than I 
taught because how can one teach 
without learning all the time? There 
is a Hungarian saying: “jo pap holtig 
tanul,” a good priest learns until he 
dies. That is also true, or should be 
true fora teacher. There is one thing, 
however, I never learned: I never 
learned how to look realistically at 
time. That is known to my Oberlin 
students. While I am never late for 
class, I find it very difficult to finish 
class when the bell sounds and when 
the finger of the clock is moving omi- 
nously closer to the full hour. 

All my life, it seems to me I was 
either too late, or too early, usually 
too late. | was bornin 1913 which was 
too late to experience consciously the 
19th century which ended not in 1899 
but faded out during the first World 
War in Europe. I was too late to expe- 
rience what my parents referred toas 
“real peace” and what was for them 
“normalcy.” I was too young to 
remember much, though I recall some, 
of revolution and counter-revolution 
in Hungary, which is, by the way, the 
title of one of Oscar Jaszi’s books. 
When I started university life in Hei- 
delberg in 1931, I was too late to 
encounter the giants such as Max 
Weber, but his younger brother, 
Alfred, and his disciples were still 
teaching there and all and sundry 
attended the magisterial lectures of 
philosopher Karl Jaspers. But actu- 
ally, it was terribly late for German 
social science as it was for German 
democracy, which during my third 
semester (which spent in Berlin) col- 
lapsed under the garbage heap of 
Hitler’s regime. (Luckily, many social 
scientists escaped abroad and enriched 
English and American Universities.) 
At the London School of Economics I 
might have still been in good time; it 
seems today that the 1930’s were in 
its golden epoch. As I had to start all 
over again, I received my bachelor’s 
degree pretty late. I had passed 24 
when Isat for the final examinations. 

Returning to Hungary, I joined my 
father’s newspaper, as an intern and 
jack-of-all-trades, while the staff 
called me behind my back “the little 
editor.” Too late, however, to become 
my father’s successor, with Hitler 


and the war in the coming days. Har- 
vard in 1939 meant graduate school, 
and also America still living in a bliss- 
fully peace-like atmosphere, unsus- 
pecting that another World War was 
just around the corner. Too late to 
finish a graduate degree and, by 1943, 
I found myself, as most of my teachers 
and colleagues, in wartime Washing- 
ton. It was certainly interesting to see 
in Washington how a democracy was 
fighting a war and I had seen the 
Nazis from too close ever to doubt 
that it was in the right cause. It was in 
many ways still the old American pol- 
itical system. By the time the new one 
was emerging, unlike my friend Bob 
Tufts ‘40, I was no longer “present at 
the creation” of the postwar world 
under Truman and Acheson. With 
the war over, I decided to return to 
Harvard, trying to get a grant on 
which to write my Ph.D. thesis. Here 
I was too early, because I proposed a 
thesis on the concept of “The Balance 
of Power.” At that time this seemed 
old-fashioned, yet it would have been 
pioneering. Others did it later in the 
1950’s. So I decided to write a thesis 
by expanding an old term paper while 
teaching fulltime at Harvard and at 
Brown. With all these turbulent 
interruptions, I was much too old 
when I finally received my doctorate 
at the ripe age of 36. And I was older 
than others when! began to teach my 
own courses. No wonder that when | 
realized a year or two ago how close | 
was to the end of my teaching, my 
reaction was: “Oh, why so soon?” 
Last year then, it turned out that I 
was actually born too early, because 
an act of Congress laid it down that 
tenured college teachers could not be 
retired before they became 70, but 
this act was valid for them only in 
1982. Had I been born four years later! 

And to top it all, Iam now a year 
early for this celebration because the 
College decided, only a few weeks 
ago, to keep me for at least one more 
year. When this happened, it was too 
late to postpone this occasion, but it is 
never too early for a grateful 
member of the Oberlin family to say, 
from all my heart: thank you! 
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Losses in the Oberlin family 


Faculty 


Joseph Eliash, March 29 in Oberlin after a 
heart attack at his home on the night before 
classes resumed after spring break. He was 
associate professor and Hingatos of idaic and 
Near Eastern Studies a 

and had beena member 
of the faculty since 
1971. 

As a teacher of mod- 
ern Hebrew, modern stan- 
dard Arabic, Islamic his- 
tory and Judaic his- 
tory and the first and 
only director of the 
JNES program, Mr. 
Eliash was admired by 
students and faculty. He 
was an active member of the General Fac- 
ulty’s religious interests committee and well 
known internationally as an authority on the 
Near East. President Danenberg said he “en- 
riched Oberlin’s academic community and his 
ten years at Oberlin have left an indelible 
impression.” 

He was a close friend and next-door neigh- 
bor of George Lanyi, professor of government, 
who died Feb. 20. 

Mr. Eliash was called to Washington at one 
point during the final hostage negotiations 
with Iran. For the past three years he had been 
doing research on Shi‘i Muslim law under a 
$34,000 grant from the National Endowment 
for the humanities and a $6,160 grant from the 
Smithsonian Institution to cover travel ex- 
penses and materials. This research led him to 
write a major article for the International Journal 
of Middle Eastern Studies (Cambridge University 
Press) that was published in 1979. Another 
article, “Government of the Jurist: The Islamic 
Republic of Iran and Shi'i Law,” is to be pub- 
lished this year. 

Mr. Eliash presented papers at international 
conferences in Jerusalem, Paris, Cairo and 
Strasbourg, France. He was a member of the 
American Oriental Society, the Association of 
Middle Eastern Societies of North America, 
the Israel Oriental Society, and American Pro- 
fessors for Peace in the Middle East. 

He was born in Jerusalem Oct. 25, 1932, and 
he received the B.A. and M.A. from Hebrew 
University and the Ph.D. from the University 
of London. He was assistant professor at 
U.C.L.A. for four years before moving to 
Oberlin. He was promoted to associate profes- 
sor with tenure in 1974. 

Mr. Eliash became a U.S. citizen (along with 
four other Oberlin residents) in November 
1976. 

He leaves two children and his mother, 
brother and sister in Israel. His first marriage 
ended in divorce. His second wife, Dorothea 
Gallup, assistant professor of Judaic and Near 
Eastern Studies, died in 1977 after they had 
been married three years. 

Memorial contributions, which will be used 
to purchase books, may be sent to the Devel- 
opment Office, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 
44074. Contributions toward a fund to plant 
trees in Israel in memory of Mr. Eliash may be 
sent to the Office of the Campus Ministry in 
Wilder Hall. 
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Emeritus staff 


Mary E. Duncan, Jan. 23 in the Good Samari- 
tan Nursing Home, Avon, Ohio, where she had 
been a patient one day. Her residence had been 
in Oberlin since her retirement in 1959 after 
being a cook at Grey Gables since 1923. 

Miss Duncan was born in Harodsburg, Ky., 
in 1895. She had been an Oberlin resident since 
1915. She was an active member of Rust 
Methodist Church and she leaves two nieces, 
Emily and Lenora Bryant, who made their 
home with her. 


Raymond A. Gordon, Jan. 30 in Allen Memorial 
Hospital, Oberlin, after a long illness. He was 
athletic equipment manager and team trainer 
from 1960 until his retirement in 1973. 

Mr. Gordon was born in Pittsfield Twp., 
Ohio, in 1911 and served in the Navy in World 
War II. 

He leaves his wife, the former Edna Jackson, 
two brothers and two sisters. 


Former staff 


Pauline Crosby Bliss, Feb. 27 at her home in 
Oberlin after a heart attack. She was aged 62 
and was employed in the Student Health Cen- 
ter when it was located at Allen Memorial 
Hospital and more recently at the Oberlin 
Clinic. 

Mrs. Bliss was born in Iowa Station, Pa., and 
lived in Oberlin most of her life. She was a 
graduate of the M.B. Johnson School of Nurs- 
ing. She leaves her husband, Louis, four chil- 
dren, seven grandchildren and a brother. 


Florence D. Requa, Jan. 11, at Wesley Manor, 
Jacksonville, Fla., where she had resided for the 
past ten years. She was director of Federal Hall 
1947-48 and Noah Hall 1948-51. 

Mrs. Requa was born in New York City, 
Aug. 3, 1891, and graduated from the Kinder- 
garten Training Course at Hunter College in 
1913. Prior to her marriage to Arthur F. Requa 
in 1921, she taught kindergarten at P.S. 16 in 
Queens, N.Y. She leaves a brother, Francis M. 
Drake. Her husband and her son, Robert A. 
Requa ‘50, are deceased. 


Academy 


Sidney E. Dickinson, April 11, 1980, in Wind- 
sor, Vt. He was knownasa portrait painter and 
at one time was an instructor at the Art Stu- 
dents’ League in New York City. His paintings 
can be found in permanent collections at the 
Corcoran Gallery, the Art Institute of Chicago, 
the City Art Museum in St. Louis and the 
Houston Art Museum. A recipient of many 
awards in the art field, his painting “Happy 
Birthday” was selected in 1942 for the Carne- 
gie Prize as the most meritorious oil painting in 
the exhibition at the National Academy of 
Design by an American Artist. He was also a 
member of numerous art organizations. 

Mr. Dickinson was born Nov. 29, 1890, in 
Wallingford, Conn. He attended the Academy 
and art school at Oberlin 1905-09. His wife, the 
former Mary Watson, is deceased. He leaves 
two sons. 


Virginia Tuttle Hammerstrom, Jan. 7 at 
Martha’s Vineyard Hospital after a lengthy 
illness. She was born in Grand Rapids, Mich., 
in 1890 and attended the Academy 1913-14. 
For many years she lived in York, Pa. She 
leaves two children, six grand®hildren, three 
great-grandchildren and a sister. 


Ralph E. Shriber, Dec. 29, 1980, in Akron, his 
residence for 60 years. He was a retired dentist 
who had practiced 57 years. Born in Massillon, 
Ohio, he attended the Academy 1912-16 and 
graduated from Ohio State Dental School. He 
was a veteran of World War I. He leaves his 
wife, Doreen, two sons, two daughters, 12 
grandchildren and three great-granddaughters. 


1904 


Elizabeth Williston Alford, Feb. 13 in West 
Palm Beach, Fla., at age 99. She was born in 
Manchester, Iowa, on Oct. 27 and was married 
to Edward T., a surgeon, who died in 1934. She 
leaves two children. 


1909 


Florence T. Waite, Nov. 26, 1980, in Cleveland 
Heights. She would have been 97 years old on 
Feb. 26,1981. She spent the majority of her life 
in the Cleveland area, working in social work 
agencies. She first worked for the Associated 
Charities in Cleveland, which later became 
known as the Family Service Association. She 
was associated with the Charity Organization 
Society in Akron and became director of medi- 
cal social work for the American Red Cross. 
When the Cleveland Lake Division broke up 
she transferred to Cincinnati where she was in 
charge of hospitals taking government patients 
in Kentucky, Indiana and Ohio. 

In 1922, she returned to the Cleveland area 
to become assistant case supervisor and re- 
search secretary for Family Service. She wrote 
a history of the organization, A Warm Friend for 
the Spirit, published in 1961. After leaving the 
organization in 1950, she did volunteer work 
for the County Welfare Dept. 

Miss Waite was born in Hinckley, Ohio, the 
daughter of Hubert and Elizabeth Blackney 
(Academy 1864-65) Waite. The family moved 
to Oberlin in 1898, according to Miss Waite, 
“for the purpose of providing better educa- 
tional opportunities for us.” She attended 
Oberlin High School and the Oberlin Academy 
and her brother, the late Horace G., attended 
the Academy (1899-00) and was a special stu- 
dent in the College (1901-02). 

She leaves two nieces, a nephew and a 
grandniece, Rogely Boyce ’73. 


1910 


Ruth Spangler Day, Feb. 8 in Colorado Springs, 
Colo. She was born Nov. 8, 1884, in Canton, 
Ohio. She taught English and Latin in Ohio 
and Montana before her marriage to George 
W. Day in 1912. She resided in Eureka, Mont., 
from 1927 to 1947, where her husband was 
principal of Lincoln County High School. One 
of her nore interesting experiences was home- 
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steading with her husband on 320 acres of land 
in Carbon County, Mont. 

After her husband's death in 1947, Mrs. Day 
lived with her daughter Mary Lou from 1948 
to 1975 and with her daughter Barbara from 
1975 to 1979. She spent the last year anda half 
in Springs Village Recovery Center, Colorado 
Springs. 

She was a member of the Order of the East- 
ern Star, the A.A.U.W. and the Episcopal 
Church. 


She leaves her daughters and a grandson. 


Clara Leffler Walker, Nov. 28, 1980, in First 
Community Village, Columbus, Ohio, her res- 
idence for the past two years. She was born 
April 13, 1889, in Marion, Ohio, where she 
taught violin in her home 1910-16 and 1919- 
41. After receiving the diploma in violin from 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Musicin 1918, 
she taught fora year at lowa Wesleyan U. Mrs. 
Walker was married to Gerald M., a machinist 
for the Erie Railroad, in 1936. She leaves a 
stepson, Harold. Sisters Ruth Paul ‘24, Alma 
Miller ‘13 and Mabel Leffler ‘10 are deceased. 


1911 


F. Mabel DeGolyer Barnard, Feb. 23 in 
Thompson Memorial Hospital, Canandaigua, 
N.Y. She was born Nov. 29, 1888, in Glovers- 
ville, N.Y., not far from where she taught Eng- 
lish and Latin at Honeoye High School 1913- 
15. On Oct. 28, 1915, she married Solon 
Howard Barnard, a farmer, and they lived in 
Hemlock, N.Y. She leaves four children, 14 
grandchildren, ten great-grandchildren and a 
sister. 


Bertha M. Parker, Nov. 14, 1980, in Chicago. 
She retired in 1955 after 39 years as a teacher 
at the Laboratory Schools, U. Chicago. She 
taught at the Lawrence Junior High School, 
Springfield, Ill., 1914-16. From 1925 to 1955 
she was author of numerous science articles 
and textbooks including the Golden Treasury of 
Natural History, the Golden Book of Science, the Book 
of Plants and the Book of Electricity. She wrote six 
science booklets for the American Council on 
Education and 72 booklets for the Basic Science 
Education Series by Ron Peterson. 

Miss Parker was born Feb. 7, 1890, in 
Rochester, Ill. She attended Oberlin 1908-09 
and received the B.S. in 1914 and the M.S. in 
1918 from Chicago. She was a former member 
of the National Council on Elementary Science 
and was a research associate for the Chicago 
Natural History Museum. 


Aldrich B. (“Dutch”) Underwood, Feb. 6 in 
Akron after a lengthy illness. Besides having a 
private law practice for many years, he was the 
first Democratic prosecuting attorney in Me- 
dina (Ohio) County, having been elected to 
that position in 1914. He also served as the first 
assistant to the former Summit County prose- 
cuting attorney and was Akron Municipal 
Court judge, served two terms as law director 
of Akron and was president and a member of 
the Civil Service Commission in Akron. 

Mr. Underwood was born on a farm at 
Remsen Corners, Granger Township, Medina 
County, April 13, 1889. He attended Harvard 
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and received the LL.B. from Western Reserve 
Law School in 1914. 

He was former president of the Akron- 
Oberlin Alumni Assn. and spent eight years as 
chairman of the Summit county Democratic 
Central Committee and ten years as president 
of the Akron Democratic Club. 

Judge Underwood collected books and colo- 
nial antiques. He also donated his collection of 
Indian relics, trappings from the Old West, 
early American farm tools and utensils and his 
private library of approximately 8,000 non- 
legal volumes to the Granger Library and His- 
torical Association, which he helped found. 

Mr. Underwood's wife, the former Nettie 
Lawrence, died in 1965. 


1912 


Emma Jones Carmean, July 17, 1980, in Aga- 
wam, Mass., of a stroke. She was born in Lud- 
low, Mass., July 27, 1889. She taught English 
for three yearsin Mt. Hermon, Mass., and then 
spent the next 26 years rearing her three chil- 
dren. When her marriage to Rolfe Carmean 
ended in divorce in 1941, she went to workasa 
bookkeeper and partner, and later, owner of 
the Students’ Store in Mt. Hermon. From 1950 
to 1967 she was housekeeper for Dr. Anna 
Steffen Parker ‘12 in Dorchester, Mass. She 
leaves her children and nine grandchildren. 
Her sister, Etta Jones ‘14, is deceased. 


Harry S. Forbes, Jan. 3 in Arcadia, Calif., of 
respiratory failure brought on by lung cancer. 
He was a branch manager for Goodrich Rubber 
Co. and Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. before 
becoming a manufacturer’s agent and sales 
representative for Service Recorder Co. of 
Cleveland in Arizona, Utah, Nevada and 
Southern California. Mr. Forbes was born 
April 27, 1889. He leaves a son. His wife, the 
former Frances Hall ‘12, died in October 1976. 


Flora Porter Lewis, Dec. 22, 1980, in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. She resided at Porter Hills 
Presbyterian Village, a retirement home in 
Grand Rapids named for her parents. Mrs. 
Lewis was born in East Jordan, Mich., May 10, 
1890. After graduating from Oberlin she taught 
for a year in her home town and for two years 
was bookkeeper and cashier at the East Jordan 
Lumber Co. In 1916 she married Morgan F. 
Lewis who died in 1934. Mrs. Lewis was organ- 
ist at the Presbyterian church in East Jordan 
for 30 years. She attended her 50th and 60th 
reunions at Oberlin, the latter trip being the 
last she made outside of Michigan. She leaves 
three sons and two brothers. Her sisters, Mary 
Bisbee ‘06 and Esther Smith ‘17, are deceased. 


J. Lloyd Lewis, Nov. 6, 1980, in Tulsa, 12 days 
before his 92nd birthday. He had been living 
with his daughter, Eileen L. Baile-Cooke, since 
1973 when he broke his hip. 

Mr. Lewis was a teacher and principal in 
public schools in Indiana for seven years. He 
worked in life insurance for 28 years and was 
also a farmer. In 1914 he married Gladys Met- 
calf ‘12 who died Jan. 28, 1944. In December 
1945 he married her sister, Mildred ‘13 who 
died 20 years later. Mr. Lewis resided with his 
youngest sister, Edna ‘19, near Nashville, Tenn., 
until 1973. 

Born Nov. 18, 1888, in Ainsworth, Iowa, he 
wished to be remembered for his formula for 


successful living: S= TC-UM (Salvation equals 
Total Commitment minus Ulterior Motive). 

He leaves two daughters, 16 grandchildren 
including Laurel E. Baile ‘76, 20 great-grand- 
children and an older sister. 


1913 


Mabel Byers Reeds, Jan. 18 of complications 
from pneumonia. She was born Dec. 18, 1890, 
in South Grove, Ill., and taught there in 1913- 
14. She then moved to Chickasha, Okla., to 
teach at Oklahoma Teachers College where 
she met her husband, Arthur C. He was a geol- 
ogist and contractor as well as ranchman and 
farmer. Mrs. Reeds was active in the YWCA, 
AAUW and the Oklahoma County Historical 
Society. She directed the building of Camp 
Ione for the YWCA. She also assisted her hus- 
band in his company, A.C. Reeds Construc- 
tion. She leaves her husband, three children, 
including Ted A. ‘43 and Helen Miller ‘47, 13 
grandchildren, two step-grandchildren and five 
great-grandchildren. Memorial contributions 
may be made to the American Heart Association. 


Nina B. Stephens, Jan. 13 at Greenlawn Nurs- 
ing Home, Concord Twp., Ohio. She was born 
in Perry, Ohio, June 1, 1890. She attended the 
Conservatory 1909-10 and received a life cer- 
tificate in music and art in 1913 from the Art 
Institute of Chicago. In 1959, she retired as 
principal of Huntington Elementary School, 
Painesville, Ohio. 


1914 


Charles L. Harvey, Dec. 28, 1980, in San 
Diego. He was born Aug. 24, 1890, in Living- 
ston, Mont. After graduating from Oberlin, 
where he was track captain, he coached and 
was director of athletics fora year at the Ober- 
lin Academy. He also coached the College track 
team at that time. 

He continued his career in coaching as physi- 
cal director and coach in his home town (1916- 
18) and for 31 years was physical director and 
football and track coach at Tilden Tech School 
in Chicago. His football teams won twoall-city 
championships, six public league champion- 
ships and 14 section titles. The track team won 
four senior and six junior titles. From there, he 
coached at Brown Military Academy and U. 
San Diego. 

In 1972 he was the first person inducted into 
Tilden’s Hall of Fame and six years later he was 
inducted into the Illinois State High School 
Football Coaches Association’s Hall of Fame. 

He leaves a son. 


Venettia Trauger Woodson, k, Nov. 23, 1980, 
in Fairfax, Va., of heart failure. She attended 
the College 1912-14. Born Dec. 21, 1893, in 
Morrison, Ill., she taught first grade and estab- 
lished her own private kindergarten there. She 
also taught second grade in Champaign and 
kindergarten in Evanston. She and Palmer L. 
Woodson were married Jan. 26, 1922. She 
leaves three children. 


1915 


Charlotte Weatherill Bosworth, Dec. 9, 1980, 
in Dundee, Ill. For many years she was educa- 
tional director for department stores in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Birmingham, Ala. 
She attended Prince School in Boston to study 
salesmanship and store management, and 
received the M.S. from Simmons in 1925. She 
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was the widow of Roland Increase Bosworth 
who attended Beloit College and was director 
of First National bank of Elgin, Ill. He was a 
cousin of the late Edward F. Bosworth ‘16. Mrs. 
Bosworth was born in Elgin, Aug. 8, 1892. 


Jennie McDowell Caughey, Jan. 22 in Allen 
Memorial Hospital, Oberlin. She and her hus- 
band, the late Rev. John E., moved to Oberlin 
upon his retirement from the ministry in 1957. 
They had lived at 115 N. Main St. Prior to their 
marriage in 1918, Mrs. Caughey taught Eng- 
lish at high schools in Norfolk, Neb., and Solon, 
Ohio, where she was born June 4, 1889. 

The Rev. Mr. Caughey served the United 
Presbyterian Church for 40 years at churches 
within 50 miles of Pittsburgh. They left the 
area in 1925-26 so that he could do religious 
extension work at the Divinity School in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 

The Caugheys celebrated their 50th wed- 
ding anniversary Aug. 1, 1968, and Mr. 
Caughey died in October 1968. 

Mrs. Caughey leaves three children, eight 
grandchildren, three great-grandchildren, a 
brother and a sister, Zelda Taylor ‘28. 


Philip P. Gott, Jan. 5 ina Ft. Lauderdale conva- 
lescent home. Known for his work as manager 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce in the trade 
association department, he was also accom- 
plished in his field as former president of the 
National Confectioners Association. An expert 
in trade, he was a prolific speaker and lecturer 
in this country and abroad. 

After graduating from Oberlin witha degree 
in political science, he worked fora year at the 
Bureau of Municipal Research in New York 
and then was secretary for the Berlin Chamber 
of Commerce in New Hampshire. As secretary 
to the Akron Builders Exchange and the Ohio 
State Builders Association, he dealt with com- 
munity problems on vocational training, build- 
ing codes, zoning ordinances and safety codes. 
At the end of nine years, he moved to Washing- 
ton, D.C., to take the position with the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

From 1941 to 1958, as president of the 
National Confectioners in Chicago, he was a 
leader in the development of rations for armed 
services and the extended use of agricultural 
and technical research for state and national 
educational institutions and governmental 
agencies. 

He retired in 1958 and moved to Ft. Lauder- 
dale, where he became a public relations con- 
sultant and vice president for August Burgh- 
ard Inc. In 1960 he was chosen asa representa- 
tive to the General Agreement of Tariff and 
Trade in Geneva, Switzerland. In addition, he 
remained active in community affairs. He was 
a member of the Ft. Lauderdale Chamber of 
Commerce, was director of the Community 
Service Council and the Coral Ridge Yacht 
Club. He was chosen to participate in the Bi- 
Racial Citizens Advisory Committee and was 
historian and genealogist of the Sons of the 
American Revolution. 

He was also a college visitor and lecturer for 
the American Viewpoint Inc., headquartered 
in New York City. He traveled to various col- 
leges to talk to students about the Common 
Market, international trade, reciprocal trade 
agreements, trade associations and business 
ethics. 

Mr. Gott was involved in Oberlin alumni 
activities. He was past president of the Chicago 
Alumni Club, was a former member of the 
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Alumni Board and had been chairman of the 
class presidents’ council, president of his class, 
and he was president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion 1955-58. In Ft. Lauderdale he was on the 
executive committee of the Alumni Club. 

Mr. Gott was born in LaGrange, Ohio, Dec. 
11, 1889, the son of Charles W. and Laura W. 
Lincoln Gott. Always interested in family his- 
tory, he wrote Ancestors and Descendants of an Ohio 
Gott Family 1628-1972, a study of 14 genera- 
tions of Gotts beginning with Charles Gott, 
born 1598. Mr. Gott also wrote Activities of Trade 
Associations and All About Candy. 

He was a member of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the Washington Trade Association, the 
Public Relations Society of America and the 
American Society of Association Executives 
from whom he received the Distinguished 
Service Award in 1957. 

Mr. Gott received the M.A. from Columbia 
in 1917. He leaves his wife, the former Ethel 
Hastings ‘19, son Porter H.’43, daughter Laura 
Dondey and seven grandchildren. 


1916 


Glen C. West, Dec. 18, 1980, at the Suncoast 
Manor, St. Petersburg, Fla. He was a former 
director of guidance for the State of Ohio, 
Department of Education, and was a superin- 
tendent of public schools in Spencer and Mercer 
County, Ohio. He attended Oberlin 1912-16 
and received the B.S. in education from Ohio 
U. and the M.A. in education from Columbia. 
He was born April 14, 1890, in Bronson Town- 
ship, Huron County, Ohio. He married Zilpha 
Minkler in 1919. Mr. West leaves a daughter. 
His brother, Cleo C. ‘13, is deceased. 


1917 


Gladys M. Williams, Jan. 8 in Claremont, Calif. 
She was born in Fenchow, North China, Aug. 
23, 1893, the daughter of missionaries, the 
Rev. George L. 88 and M. Alice Moon (College 
1884-85, 1890-91, G.S.T. 1890-91) Williams. 
Her father was killed during the Boxer Rebel- 
lion and her mother returned to the U‘S. in 
1899. After graduation from Oberlin, Miss 
Williams returned to China to become a mis- 
sionary for the American Board. She taught 
Chinese women and children at the Alice M. 
Williams School in Taigu, Shanxi, named after 
her mother. She spent 34 years there, not 
counting furloughs and her return to the U.S. 
during the Japanese occupation. 

She studied at Boston U. for one year and at 
the Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 
(1932-33). In the 1940's, she studied rural edu- 
cation for missionaries at Cornell and at Scar- 
ritt College in Nashville, Tenn. 

When she retired from missionary work in 
China in 1952, she became anassistant hostess 
for the Walker Missionary Home in Auburn- 
dale, Mass. For the past 17 years she had been 
living at the Pilgrim Place Health Service Cen- 
ter in Claremont. 

She leaves a sister, Helen W. Harvey ‘22. Her 
sister, Rhea Sherman ‘16k, is deceased. 


1918 


Sarah Nagai Kusama ‘19 A.M.t, Jan. 19 in 
Tokyo. For two years she was Japanese secre- 
tary for the International Institute of YWCA in 
San Francisco. In 1921 she married Shiko A., a 
member of the committee of health section, 
League of Nations, and executive director of 
the United Nations in Japan. While in Japan, 


she taught English at the Konan Girls High 
School. 

From 1923 until 1939 when they were forced 
to return to Japan at the outbreak of World 
War II, they lived in Paris. Mrs. Kusama gradu- 
ated from the Academie de Coupe de Paris and 
attended Alliance Francaise. Her daughter, 
Kazuko, who was to become a leading pianist in 
Japan, studied in France and received the 
unanimous first prize of piano at the Conser- 
vatoire National des Arts et Musique. 

In later years, Mrs. Kusama taught French, 
German and English at her home in Tokyo. She 
was born Dec. 12, 1889, in Kobe, Japan. She 
leaves her daughter. Her husband died in 1959. 


Mildred Willey Mitchell, Oct. 20, 1980, in San 
Jose, Calif. She was the author of numerous 
poems published in the Cleveland Press, Plain 
Dealer, New York Sun, Hartford Times and litera ry 
journals. Her book, Obbligato (Bruce Humph- 
ries Inc., 1941), won the annual award of the 
Ohio Poetry Society. She was a former editor 
of the American Poetry Magazine, a literary critic 
and free-lance writer. She served on the bureau 
of criticism of the American Literary Assn. and 
was a member of the Alabama Poetry Society. 

Mrs. Mitchell was born Jan. 9, 1898, in Free- 
ville, N.Y. She taught high school English in 
Ithaca, N.Y., and was a deputy auditor for 
Cuyahoga County in Ohio. She did additional 
educational work at the Cleveland School of 
Advertising, U. Washington and Cornell and 
studied Japanese art in Tokyo for two years. 

She leaves two sons from her first marriage 
to D. Paul Maclure Sr. ‘16. She also leaves a 
daughter from her second marriage to Ralph J. 
Mitchell who wasa retired army colonel before 
his death in 1975. Her sister, Helene Allport 
‘15, is deceased. 


Benjamin L. Pierce, March 22 in Fostoria, 
Ohio. He was dean of the College of Business 
Administration at Bowling Green State Uni- 
versity from 1951 to 1960 and a member of the 
BGSU faculty from 1939 to 1961. 

Earlier, Dr. Pierce was superintendent of 
schools in Erie County, Ohio, for 16 years. He 
began his teaching career in Birmingham, Ohio, 
his home town, and later was principal and 
superintendent at Huron, Ohio. 

He was born March 18, 1894, and majored in 
economics. He was a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa and the debating team. In 1927 he 
received the A.M. in educational administra- 
tion from Columbia and in 1931 the J.D. from 
Michigan. He was admitted to the bar in 1931. 
While in law school he was initiated into the 
Order of Coif. 

Dr. Pierce was a former chairman of the 
board of the Bowling Green Banking Co. and 
former superintendent of the Presbyterian 
Church School. He was also a past president of 
the Northwestern Ohio Educational Associa- 
tion. 

He leaves his wife, the former Katherine 
Erskine whom he married in 1926, and two 
children. 


Idabel Edwards Thompson, Jan. 29 in San 
Bruno, Calif., at the home of her daughter. She 
was a retired advertising copy writer for Gim- 
bel’s in Milwaukee. She supervised the authen- 
ticity of all advertising, directed liaisons 
between the store and the Better Business 
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Bureau, trained and directed shoppers, assisted 
with the training program for prospective ju- 
nior executives and represented the store on 
speaking engagements. 

Mrs. Thompson was born in Gambier, Ohio, 
April 24, 1895. She taught history, psychology, 
English and methods in schools in Ohio, Flor- 
ida and Wisconsin. She was assistant dean of 
women at the Lewiston State Normal School in 
Idaho. 

The daughter of Lafayette A. ‘83 and Sarah 
Probert ‘86, she was married to Donald C., a 
former park superintendent for the Milwau- 
kee County Park Board. She leaves daughter 
Patience and son James F. ‘51. Brothers Ellis E. 
‘15 and Philip P. ‘14 are deceased. 


Pechuan Tsao, Feb. 1 in Shanghai. He was born 
in Shanghai, Sept. 27, 1892, and is believed to 
have been the oldest Oberlin graduate in the 
People’s Republic of China. Oberlin had lost 
touch with him after 1925 when he was dean of 
Kiangsu College of Commerce in Shanghai and 
also business manager of the China Export Co. 

Last fall, when Edward Wong, professor of 
mathematics at Oberlin, was teaching at Fudan 
University in Shanghai, he visited with Mr. 
Tsao and his granddaughter showed an inter- 
est in enrolling at Oberlin. 

Following his graduation in 1918, Mr. Tsau’s 
plans to study medicine at U. Chicago were 
thwarted when U.S. customs officials confis- 
cated a $2,500 shipment of laces his father had 
sent him. The student had estimated their 
value at only $2,000 by guessing at the rise in 
value while the raw materials were in ship- 
ment. The father had sent him the laces 
because gold drafts were almost out of reachin 
the Orient. 

Mr. Tsao returned to Shanghai and was 
married there in January 1919. 


1919 


Brownie Pierce Omohundro, April 4, 1980, in 
Norfolk, Va. For many years she was a social 
worker with the Norfolk Social Services Bureau. 
Prior to that she worked in the same field for 
the YWCA, the Travelers Aid Society and the 
W.P.A. She also assisted her husband, Henry, 
in the operation of his Norfolk Mirror Factory 
and Art Glass Works. 

Mrs. Omohundro was born Aug. 15, 1892, in 
Winton, N.C. She was a member of the National 
Association of Social Workers and Registered 
Social Workers of Virginia. She was also a 
former vice president of the P.T.A. 

She leaves two children, two step-children, 
four grandchildren and a sister. Her husband 
died in 1944. 


Dorothy V. Quayle, Feb. 2 at the home of her 
nephew, Thomas J. Quayle, in Brecksville, 
Ohio. She was retired after teaching 35 years 
at John Adams High School in Cleveland and 
had been a resident of Lyndhurst, Ohio, since 
1956. 

Miss Quayle was born in Berea, Ohio, Jan. 
11, 1898. She received the M.A. from Colum- 
bia in 1920 and studied fora year at the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome. 

She leaves her nephew and a niece. 


Helen Bolton Peterson, Dec. 27, 1980, in 
McKeesport, Pa. She was born July 4, 1896, in 
Circleville, Pa., and attended Oberlin 1915-17. 
She also attended the Conley Secretarial School 
in Pittsburgh. Mrs. Peterson was married to J. 
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Charles, vice president and trust officer of the 
First National Bank and later senior vice presi- 
dent of Western Pennsylvania National Bank 
in Pittsburgh. They had a son, John Charles Jr. 


Harold R. Tipton, May 2, 1980, in Jamesburg, 
N.J. A pioneer in the furniture manufacturing 
business, as head of the Logan (Ohio) Manufac- 
turing Co. and later the American Parboard 
Corp. in North Carolina and its many subsi- 
diaries, he originated, developed and nationally 
promoted many “firsts” in mass quantity pro- 
duction of wooden furniture. Over a 20-year 
period, Mr. Tipton was president of Eastern 
Wood Products, Southern Furniture Manufac- 
turing Co., Inman Furniture Co., Southern Gulf 
Lumber Co., Navco Mercantile Co. and Indiana 
Furniture Corp. He retired in 1963 and became 
a private consultant. 

Mr. Tipton was born Aug. 1, 1897, in Logan, 
Ohio. He graduated from the Academy (1915) 
and attended the College 1916-17. He was in 
the Naval Aviation Detachment in WWI and 
received honorary war membership in the 
class. 

“Tip” also attended NYU and Ohio Univer- 
sity for business administration and was the 
author of The TIPoff on Making Money (Vantage 
Press 1976). 

He leaves his wife, the former Lessie King, 
two daughters, ten grandchildren and ten 
great-grandchildren. 


1920 


Weston A. Brown, Dec. 16, 1980, in Venice, 
Fla. He attended Oberlin 1916-17 and spent 
four years with General Electric Co., in Sche- 
nectady, N.Y. He was then plant consultant for 
37 years with American Electric Power Service 
Corp. and associated companies in New York 
City. He studied engineering at Ohio State and 
received the B.E.E. from there in 1923. He also 
attended Harvard Graduate Business School 
where he received a certificate in management 
in 1954. He was married to the former Rose R. 
Front who died in 1977. He leaves his second 
wife, Margaret B. Riley. 


Leonard C. Peabody, Dec. 15, 1980 (one day 
after his 82nd birthday) in Hillsborough, Calif., 
from an aneurism in his heart. His death came 
suddenly as he and his wife (Aneta Ruby ‘24) 
were telephoning to friends. 

Mr. Peabody was born in New Haven, Conn., 
and he was Shansi rep (1920-21) at the middle 
school in Taiku where he taught English and 
phys ed. Although he had no formal musical 
education, he organized the Oberlin Memorial 
Glee Club that became the first group of Chi- 
nese students to give musical concerts. 

On returning to the U.S. he studied at the 
Oberlin GST and at Union Seminary. During 
the summer of 1923 he was asked to fill the 
pulpit at a church in South Dakota. After 
preaching one sermon, he wrote his family: 
“I’ve told them all I know already and I don’t 
know what to say next Sunday; sol’m leaving!” 

He became office clerk for American Lakes 
Paper Co. in Waukegan, IIl., and was married in 
June 1925. In 1926 the Peabodys moved to 
Longview, Wash., where be became office 
manager for the Longview Fiber Co., manufac- 
turers of pulp and paper. After ten years he 
was made treasurer of the company and trans- 
ferred to San Francisco. He later was secretary 
and director of sales and he retired in 1964 as 
vice president in charge of sales. 

The Peabodys had resided in Hillsborough 


since 1950. They were active members of the 
Congregational Church of San Mateo. They 
were both serious golfers and were members 
of the Peninsula Golf and Country Club of San 
Mateo. 

Mr. Peabody had many interests; his family 
to an unusual degree, his church, golf, bridge 
and music. He was a member of a men’s glee 
club in San Mateo for many years and he 
learned to play an electric organ in his home. 

In addition to his wife, Mr. Peabody leaves 
daughters Mary Smith ‘48 and Aneta Rowe, 
sister Miriam Kennedy ’31 and six grandchil- 
dren. His brother, Stephen C., who attended 
the GST in 1919-20, is deceased. 


1921 


Paul J. Appell, Feb. 17 at the Methodist Hospi- 
tal of Southern California. A very private per- 
son, he was known to his classmates for his 
willingness to respond whenever asked to do 
something for Oberlin. He was instrumental in 
planning this year’s 60th class reunion and 
working toward the goal of raising $60,000 asa 
reunion gift. 

He made a retained life income gift to Ober- 
lin in 1969. In April 1980 he wrote a sonnet, 
“Oberlin 1917,” which recalled his first visit to 
Oberlin, from his home in Sandusky, during 
the summer before he enrolled as a freshman. 
He said that the memory of the visit was still as 
fresh as the event itself. He was perhaps 
unaware that, in 1917, the principal of San- 
dusky High School wrote a recommendation 
for young Appell that the late John E. (Jack) 
Wirkler ‘03, then assistant secretary of the Col- 
lege, described, in 1924, as “the best that has 
ever accompanied an entering student.” 

Mr. Appell was a lieutenant (j.g.) for 2% 
years in the Navy during World War I and 
served overseas. As an undergraduate he was 
active in the Dramatic Association. He was 
born April 23, 1897, in Cincinnati. 

After receiving the A.M. in English from 
Oberlin in 1922, Mr. Appell taught English at 
Westminster College 1922-23 and then moved 
to California to work with other Oberlinians 
who were employed by the Los Angeles office 
of the A.I. Root Co., manufacturer of honey. 
He served briefly (while on his vacation) as 
acting secretary of the Oberlin Alumni Associ- 
ation in 1924 following the resignation of 
William S. Ament ‘10, but decided not toseeka 
permanent appointment. 

From 1925 to 1931 Mr. Appell was factory 
manager and purchasing agent for the A.L. 
Boyden Co. He became sales manager for the 
Los Angeles Wax Co. and then owned his own 
company, Bee Industries Ltd. In 1937 he went 
to Syracuse to work for Will & Baumer Candle 
Co. He was transferred back to the California 
area in the 1940's. 

Mr. Appell’s wife was the former Louise 
Cotton. His brother, Carl H. ’25, is deceased. 


Kenneth C. Bunker, Dec. 31, 1980, in Olney, 
Md. He was born Feb. 25, 1899, in Natal, South 
Africa, the son of American Board missionaries 
Fred R. and Belle Richards Bunker. He was a 
descendant of the Bunker family from which 
Bunker Hill in Charlestown, Mass., got its 
name. 

He married Alma Asted Tucker of Fairfield, 
Conn., and in 1932, they left the U.S. to serve 
as missionaries in the Union of South Africa. 
After their return, the Rev. Mr. Bunker served 
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parishes in New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. During WWII he 
was an Army chaplain in the 309th General 
Hospital. 

After graduating from Oberlin he was direc- 
tor of religious education at the West Congre- 
gational Church in Akron, then taught English 
and economics at Akron’s South High School. 
Before attending Oberlin’s Graduate School of 
Theology (1928-29) he was a salesman for the 
Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. Mr. Bunker also 
attended Akron U., U. New Hampshire and he 
received the M.A. in pedagogy from Boston U. 
in 1952. 

He leaves sons Keith P. ‘52 and K. Gordon, 
daughter Wilburta Hallowell 47, seven grand- 
sons, sister Edith B. Davis ’22 and brother 
Wilfrid ‘23. His brothers Sydney ‘25 and Paul 
‘18 are deceased. 


Raymond W. Johnson ‘23 A.M., Jan. 24 at Oak 
Ridge (Tenn.) Health Care Center after an 
extended illness. He retired in 1965 after ten 
years as assistant director of the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory. Prior to that, he was a 
chemistry professor at U. Chicago for 20 years. 
He received the Ph.D. from Chicago and was 
also curator of chemistry at the Museum of 
Science and Industry in Chicago. 

Mr. Johnson was born July 27, 1900, in Still- 
man Valley, Ill. He taught chemistry at Oberlin 
(1921-23), Princeton (1923-24) and Bethany 
College. 

He leaves daughters Jean Crouse ‘49 and 
Marilyn Stainker and four grandchildren. His 
wife, the former Eva Pauly ’21, died in December 
1978. 


Dorothy Moyer, Jan. 3in Baltimore. After four 
years as a psychiatric social worker for the 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital, she became a 
medical social worker ina dispensary and chain 
of clinics in Honolulu. From 1927 to 1947 she 
was at the St. Louis Child Guidance Clinic in 
Missouri, for two years was chief psychiatric 
social worker at the Montgomery County 
Mental Hygiene Clinic in Rockville, Md., and 
held the same position at the Community 
Mental Health Clinic in Chattanooga, Tenn., 
for six years. 

She was later assistant professor of psychia- 
try at Albany Medical College and then went 
into private practice in Albany. 

Miss Moyer was born March 13, 1897, in 
Lisle, N.Y. She also attended the Washington 
School of Psychiatry. 


1922 


Helen Lewis Fetzer, Feb. 25 in Wolfeboro, 
N.H. She attended the Conservatory in 
1918-19. 

Mrs. Fetzer and her late husband, David D., 
operated photo studios in Toledo, Ohio, and 
Scarsdale, N.Y., prior to moving to Wolfeboro 
where they operated a studio until Mr. Fetzer’s 
death in 1963. Mrs. Fetzer was curator of the 
Clark House Museum in Wolfeboro for eight 
years and a correspondent for the Granite State 
News for many years. 


Dorothy Refior Fisher, Dec. 11, 1980, at her 
home on Hilton Head Island, S.C. She attended 
the Conservatory 1918-20 and was married in 
1920 to George P. Fisher, a ceramic engineer. 
He died in 1944. 

Mrs. Fisher had a voice studio in Ottawa, Ill., 
from 1925 to 1950 and was director of the choir 
at the First Congregational Church for 30 
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years. In the 1960’s she was head resident of 
Bowman Hall at Cornell College and held sim- 
ilar positions at Marshall Univ. and U. Georgia. 
She directed the Presbyterian choir in Mt. 
Vernon, Iowa. She continued to give music 
lessons and coach vocalists for playhouse mu- 
sicals at Hilton Head. 

She leaves daughter Janet Van Trigt and sis- 
ter Marjorie Hobbs ‘26. 


E. Kent Kane, March 21, 1980, in Bradford, Pa. 
He was born April 19, 1902, in Kushequa, Pa. 
After attending Oberlin 1918-20 he attended 
Northwestern, was graduated from Princeton, 
studied law at Pitt and was admitted to the 
McKean County (Pa.) Bar Association in 1927. 
Five years later he entered the oil and gas busi- 
ness. He later was president of the Mountain 
Gas Co., Hydrocarbon Exploration and Devel- 
opment Corp., Northern Tier Timber Co. and 
Kane Gas, Light and Heating Co. He also 
served three terms in the State Legislature and 
was a member of the McKean County planning 
commission. 

Mr. Kane’s grandfather, the first Pennsyl- 
vanian to volunteer for Union Army duty in 
the Civil War, was general of the Bucktail Reg- 
iment which defeated the Confederate Army 
at Culp’s Hill. Gen. Kane was instrumental in 
aiding Mormon refugees in lowa and he became 
a lifelong friend of Brigham Young. A county 
and city in Pennsylvania have been named 
after him, his statue stands in the center 
rotunda of the Utah State Capital in Salt Lake 
City and a memorial chapel stands in his honor 
in Kane, Pa. 

Mr. Kane was in the Navy in WWII. He 
leaves four daughters, 14 grandchildren, a 
great-grandchild, sisters Florence Johnson ‘27, 
Virginia Engstrom ‘29 and Harriet Butler ‘19 
and brothers Evan ‘21 and Thomas ‘16. 


Edna McClelland Logan, Feb. 14 in Orange, 
Calif., while visiting relatives. For 28 years she 
was a social service worker for Family Service 
Assn. in Warren, Ohio. When she retired in 
1972 she received the Staff and Board Award. 
In 1967 she was the recipient of the Family 
Service Community Award. 

Mrs. Logan was born Nov. 2, 1899, in Espy- 
ville, Pa. She received the M.Sc. from Case 
Western Reserve in 1926 and worked in social 
service agencies in Cleveland and Painesville 
until 1939 when she married Dwight M. and 
moved to a dairy farm in Kinsman, Ohio. She 
remained on the farm until 1973, six years 
after her husband’s death. She then moved to 
Park Vista, a Presbyterian Retirement Home in 
Youngstown. 

_ Mrs. Logan was a member of the National 
Association of Social Workers. She leaves a 
foster brother, Henry. 


1924 


Edith Hilscher Boger, k, Oct. 17, 1980, in Ful- 
lerton, Calif., after an extended illness. She 
was a life-resident of North Canton, Ohio, 
until moving to Brea, Calif., in 1977 tolive with 
her daughter, Marjorie Greek. 

Mrs. Boger was born Dec. 15, 1901, and 
attended Denison for two years before enroll- 
ing at the Oberlin Kindergarten Training 
School. Prior to her marriage to Clair E. Boger 
in 1929 she taught kindergarten in Canton, 
Ohio, and Jamestown, N.Y., and second grade 
in Canton. 

In addition to Mrs. Greek, she leaves daugh- 


ter Elaine Alexander, six grandchildren and a 
great-granddaughter. Her husband died in 
1974. 


Alta O’Harrow Janik, Nov. 17, 1980. She was 
born Sept. 4, 1895, in Rockwell, Iowa. She 
leaves a daughter, Marie Schiffer. 


William E. Powers Jr., Jan. 15 in Oberlin. He 
attended the College 1920-21. In the 1920’s he 
worked with his father as an electrical contrac- 
tor. His father was the first operating engineer 
for the Oberlin Municipal Light and Power 
System in 1933. From 1945 to 1958, Mr. Pow- 
ers Jr. was the electrical foreman for the Col- 
lege. He then became an electrical contractor 
for Powers Electric in Oberlin. Mr. Powers was 
born Oct. 30, 1899. He leaves his wife, the 
former Rachel H. Fox ’24, former assistant to 
the director of admissions. In addition to his 
wife, he leaves three children. 


1927 


Howard W. Tessen (Tessenvitz) '29 A.M., 
April 2, 1980, of a massive intracranial hemor- 
rhage. He was professor of modern languages 
and linguistics at Memphis State U. and also 
professor of modern languages and linguistics 
and director of the department of languages at 
the American Institute for Foreign Trade in 
Phoenix, Ariz., beginning in the late 1940's. 

Prof. Tessen was born Jan. 8, 1906, in Cleve- 
land. After receiving the A.B. in Spanish he 
was an instructor for two years at Oberlin. He 
left the teaching field for four years to become 
a chemical salesman for the Grasselli Chemical 
Co., New Haven, Conn., and then went to Yale 
as an instructor in Spanish. He received the 
A.M. in 1942 in Spanish and the Ph.D. in 1947 
in Romance languages from Yale. For three 
years he taught and was assistant director and 
director of courses at the English Language 
Institute in Mexico. He spent a year as director 
of Latin-American programs in the Overseas 
Training Service and four years as aconsultant 
in Spanish for Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. of 
Venezuela. 

In 1955 he received a Fulbright to the U. of 
Philippines where he was professor of English 
and linguistics and in 1962 he and his wife, the 
former Edythe F. Dickover who was a teacher 
of speech therapy and English, received Ful- 
bright positions as lecturers at the Universidad 
Central del Ecuador. 

He leaves his wife and their son, Robert A. 


Robert M. Wilson, Feb. 8 in Stuart, Fla., of a 
sudden heart attack. He had resided in Stuart 
since his retirement from the R.C.A. Space 
Center in Hightstown, N.J., in 1970. He began 
working for R.C.A. in 1943 as laboratory man- 
ager of facilities and services in the plant opera- 
tions. From 1958 to 1970 he was manager in 
the astro electronics division. Prior to joining 
R.C.A. he did sales research for the Fruit Dis- 
patch Co. in New York City. 

He was born Aug. 13, 1905, in Indiana, Pa. 
He married Mary Loomis Aug. 17, 1929, and 
for their 50th wedding anniversary their chil- 
dren gave them a celebration at Higgins Lake, 
Mich. Mr. Wilson had been an enthusiastic 
sailboat racer since 1948, a pastime he shared 
with his entire family. He leaves his wife, two 
sons including Daniel A. ‘58 and five grand- 
children. 
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1928 


Richard A. Firmin, Jan. 16 ina nursing home at 
Bellefontaine, Ohio. He had been a doctor in 
Logan County for 45 years. He received the 
M.D. from Ohio State in 1932 and began prac- 
tice in Zanesfield, Ohio, in 1933. He was a 
member of the Zanesfield board of education 
and a trustee of the Sloan Library there. In 
1977 he was selected by his patients and local 
doctors as “Man of the Year” for his services in 
homes and hospitals. He had been a staff 
member of Mary Rutan Hospital in Belle- 
fontaine. 

Born Sept. 11, 1906, in Findlay, Ohio, he was 
the son of John M. 94 and grandson of Francis 
W. (1862-64). Both were physicians who prac- 
ticed in the Findlay area. 

Dr. Firmin leaves his wife, Florence, two 
sons and three grandchildren. 


Margaret Brooks Schaefer, Jan. 6 after a long 
illness. Born March 17, 1908, in Chicago, 
“Marg” was married to Richard D. ’28, who 
survives as well as their three children. 


1930 


Leslie P. Bigelow, Jan. 5 in Livingston, Calif., 
of cancer. He had been living in San Francisco 
until it was discovered he had terminal cancer, 
then moved to his sister’s home in Livingston. 
Born Sept. 8, 1909, in Chicago, he was head of 
the English department at Drury College, 
Springfield, Mass., and also taught at U. Mis- 
souri and U. Arkansas. He received the A.M. 
from Oberlin in 1931 and the Ph.D. from Ohio 
State in 1940, served as a lieutenant in the 
U.S.A.F. and taught at Arizona State U. before 
retiring to San Francisco where he did research 
on the works of John Dee. He leaves his sister, 
Mary B. Carlson. 


Walter J. Thoms, B.D., ‘31 S.T.M., Oct. 2, 
1980, in Columbus, Pa. He was pastor emeritus 
at Columbus Community Church where he 
served for six years. He was also pastor at 
churches in Lima, Ohio; Kane, Guys Mills and 
Meadville, Pa. 

The Rev. Mr. Thoms received the B.Th. 
from Colgate in 1921. He was then pastor at 
the First Baptist Church in Findlay, Ohio, and 
Newport, Vt. While studying at Oberlin, he 
was associate pastor at First Church. 

Mr. Thoms was born Aug. 9, 1896, in 
Rochester, N.Y. He served in WWI with the 
New York National Guard, stationed in France. 
In 1924, he married Ruth I. Crane ‘22k. In 
addition to his wife, he leaves daughters Dona 
Palumbo ‘48, Jane Charry ‘52 and Frances 
Thoms ’55 (Schauffler Div.), four sisters and 
five brothers. 


1931 


Roberta England Adams, Jan. 17 at Barnard’s 
Nursing Home in Ellsworth, Maine, after a 
long illness. She married Robert P. ‘31 in 1932 
and worked as an untrained social worker in 
Chicago while he got his Ph.D. in English at the 
University. They spent a year at Parsons Col- 
lege, Fairfield, lowa, where he taught English 
before going to Michigan State. They moved to 
Seattle in 1947 where Mr. Adams taught at the 
U. of Washington. Mrs. Adams also taught 
English at Michigan State College and Seattle 
U. 

She received the M.S.W. at U. Washington 
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and worked at the Children’s Home Society of 
Washington. She and Mr. Adams were divorced 
in 1960 and she moved to Albany, N.Y., where 
she was an executive in adoption service with 
the State of New York for eight years. She 
then moved to New York City where she was 
supervisor at Talbot Perkins and Speedwell 
Services for children. Her specialty was adop- 
tion. She retired in 1977. 

Mrs. Adams was a member of St. Bartho- 
lemew’s Episcopalian Church in New York 
City. She was born Feb. 2, 1911, in Oak Park, 
Ill. 

She leaves a son, Robert W., a daughter, 
Claire Luhrs ‘65, three grandchildren and two 
sisters. 


Margaret Garrahan Leitch, Dec. 28 in Mead- 
ville (Pa.) City Hospital after a long illness. 
From 1931 to 1948 whe worked in the editorial 
or related fields. She was a reporter for the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, a feature writer for 
International News Service and was assistant 
director of public relations for the Community 
Chest of Allegheny County, Pittsburgh. 

She also worked as a club editor for the Bul- 
letin Index, a copywriter for the Joseph Horne 
Co., and as Pittsburgh editorial representative 
for Haire merchandising publications. 

In the 1960’s, when she and her husband, 
Robert L., moved to Butler, Pa., she went into 
real estate for the Amil Capers Real Estate Co. 

She leaves a sister, Helen DePhilip ‘32, three 
children and three grandchildren. 


1932 


Florence S. Flynn, Jan. 2, 1980, in Ravenna, 
Ohio. She had been living ina rest home since 
her retirement in 1967 from teaching in ele- 
mentary schools in Detroit. She was born May 
16, 1910, in Kansas City, Mo. She received the 
Michigan State Life Certificate from Wayne U. 
in 1933 and immediately went into teaching. 
After substituting for two years, she began 
teaching the “A” grade at Longfellow School in 
Detroit and later taught fourth and fifth grades. 
She leaves a brother, Richard B. 


James C. Perkins B.D.,’33S.T.M., July 2, 1980. 
He was professor and head of the department 
of philosophy and religion at Huston-Tillotson 
College for 13 years. He had also taught at 
Wake Forest, U. Oregonand Trinity U. Prior to 
his educational career, he was a UCC minister 
(1933-50) in North Dakota, New York, Massa- 
chusets, Arizona and Texas. 

Mr. Perkins was born in Kodaikanal, India, 
June 3, 1905, the son of the Rev. James C. and 
Lucy Perkins who had been missionaries. While 
he was studying in Oberlin, they also resided in 
town. 

Mr. Perkins received the B.S. from Princeton 
in 1929 and the Ph.D. from Duke in 1956. 

He was married to Evangeline P. Beougher 
(Conservatory 1929-34). They hada daughter, 
Priscilla. 


Joseph M. Rasooli-Sa’eed ‘33 A.M., Jan. 25 at 
Scripps Clinic and Research Foundation in La 
Jolla, Calif. A former teacher and retired offi- 
cial of the Voice of America, before coming to 
Oberlin he was educated at the Presbyterian 
Mission School in Iran. He taught there for 
three years and was then appointed principal of 
the school. His desire for a more challenging 
education led him to apply to the Mt. Hermon 


School in Massachusetts and after graduating 
from there, he entered Oberlin. 

After leaving Oberlin, he returned tolran to 
teach for five years at the Hamadan Mission 
School. He then became chief statistician of the 
National Oil Co. During WWII he returned to 
the U.S. to join the Office of War Information. 
He was manager of the Hashem Naraghi Export- 
Import Firm for three years. 

He then transferred to Voice of America where 
he was chief of broadcasts in the Persian, 
Armenian and Uzbek languages. He was also 
special assistant to the chief of the Near East, 
Far East and African divisions. 

After he retired in 1966, he and his wife, the 
former Harriet Thompson ’33 whom he mar- 
ried in 1933, worked in real estate for Rozier 
Reality in Kensington, Md. 

He leaves his wife, two children, four grand- 
children, two brothers including Jay ’35 and 
two sisters. 


1934 


Eldred G. Aubrey, B.D., Oct. 22, 1980, in Colo- 
rado Springs. Since 1925, he served the Chris- 
tian Church (Disciples of Christ) in Indiana, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas and Colorado. Prior 
to that he was a salesman, did clerical work in 
Indianapolis, was a field secretary for the Illi- 
nois Hardware Association and was promo- 
tional manager with a hardware firm in St. 
Louis. 

He attended Butler U. and DePauw and 
received the A.B. from Ashland in 1930. 

He was born Aug. 30, 1888, in Newburgh, 
Ind. He leaves his wife, the former Eva M. 
Jones, and five children. 


Dorothy J. Newbury, Jan. 9 in Mt. Vernon, 
lowa, of cancer. Professor emerita of education 
at Cornell College, she was also a consultant to 
educational publishers in the fields of reading 
and social studies. 

A strong interest in Africa, which eventually 
led her to become a West African trader, began 
in 1965 when she left Cornell College on a 
one-year Fulbright lectureship to teach at Cut- 
tington College in Liberia and became a close 
friend of the Tolbert family. In 1972, she 
attended the presidential inauguration of 
William Tolbert who was killed in the April 
1980 coup. She also wrote a book about his 
wife, Victoria, called The Best of Life, which tells 
“the truth about tribal life and the horror of 
missionary culture.” At the time of Ms. New- 
bury’s death, she was concerned about the pre- 
sumed death of the Tolberts’ son, Adolphus B. 
‘62. 

In addition to her dealing in West African 
fashions, fabrics and artifacts, she was a collec- 
tor and distributor of Hindu scrolls of Bengal 
that depicted Hindu faith as found in Mahabh- 
rata and Ramayana. 

Ms. Newbury was born in Mankato, Kan., 
Aug. 5, 1912. She was married in 1934 to Paul 
Rogers, now emeritus professor of Spanish. 
After their divorce in 1944 she went to workin 
a factory. She received the M.A. in 1949 and 
the Ph.D. in 1953 from Chicago. 

She was a trustee of the Isaac A. David 
Memorial School in Paynesville, Liberia, and a 
member of the N.E.A., a Fellow of the Philos- 
ophy of Education Society and the Interna- 
tional Reading Association. 

She was the author of articles on elementary 
education in the Instructor, The Journal of Teacher 
Education and The Education Digest. 
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1935 


Dorothy Brandberg Ott, Feb. 23 in Bowling 
Green, Ohio. She was a retired English teacher, 
having taught in the Elmwood (Ohio) and 
Bowling Green public schools. For many years 
she volunteered her services for the Wood 
County chapter of the American Red Cross. 

Mrs. Ott was born in Butler, Pa., Dec. 14, 
E913: 

She leaves her husband, Warren F., children 
Dottie Jennell and W. William, two brothers 
and four grandchildren. 


Evelyn Ault Tinsley, Oct. 3, 1980, in Lafayette, 
Ind., of cancer. She married Benjamin W. Tins- 
ley in 1935 and did not complete her degree 
until 1954 after taking a course in economics at 
Purdue. She was born Dec. 9, 1912, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Mrs. Tinsley had been a settlement worker 
for the Pine Mt. Settlement School in Harlan 
County, Ky., and was a member of the Asso- 
ciates of Community of St. Mary, the Seamen’s 
Church Institute and the American Bell Asso- 
ciation. She was also concerned with whale 
protection. She leaves her husband and four 
children. 


1936 


C. Donald Clark, Feb. 3 at the Cleveland Clinic 
after a long illness. He was retired from per- 
sonnel at Rockwell Standard Ashtabula Plas- 
tics Co. since 1975. He had worked for Ohio 
Tool Co., was personnel manager for Ward 
Products, division industrial relations manager 
for Varco Inc. and personnel manager and 
safety director for Molded Fiber Glass Body 
Co., Ashtabula. He was also former chairman 
of the safety committee of the Society of the 
Plastics Industry and was past president of the 
Ashtabula County Personnel Assn. 

He was born Feb. 18, 1913, in Cleveland. He 
leaves his wife, the former Evelyn Kiddle ‘35, 
three daughters, six grandchildren and a 
brother, Wilson J. ‘21. 


1941 


Robert E. Dodge, Jan. 11, 1980, in Wynne- 
wood, Pa., of cancer. He was a salesman of 
taper and cordage for Frank W. Winne & Son 
Inc. since 1946. Prior to that, he was a bank 
teller for a year and spent four years in service 
during WWII. He was a lieutenant and later 
participated in the U.S.N.R. Mr. Dodge was 
bornin Philadelphia April 16, 1920. He attended 
Penn, Cornell and the Naval Academy. He 
leaves his wife, Elizabeth Shone whom he mar- 
ried in 1948, and two children. 


1944 


Soichi Fukui, Feb. 6 at the Centinela Hospital 
Medical Center in Inglewood, Calif., following 
a stroke. He had been a funeral director at the 
Fukui Mortuary in Los Angeles, established by 
his grandfather, since 1950 and celebrated his 
60th birthday on Jan. 18. 

Mr. Fukui was born in Los Angeles and he 
attended U. California at Berkeley from 1939 
to May 1942 when he wasassigned toa reloca- 
tion center in Heart Mountain, Wyo. Upon the 
recommendation of the dean of the College of 
Chemistry at Berkeley, he enrolled at Oberlin 
in February 1943. 

After his graduation, Mr. Fukui served in the 
Army as a translator in the military intelli- 
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gence section and wasstationed at Ft. Snelling, 
Minn., and in the Philippines until 1946 when 
he was transferred to Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur’s headquarters in Tokyo. 

Later that year he left the Army and became 
an administrative assistant (civil service) for 
the Army’s occupation forces. 

When he joined the mortuary he completed 
his course at the California School of Mortuary 
Science with top honors. He was active in the 
Los Angeles Downtown JACL chapter, the 
Japanese American Cultural/Community Cen- 
ter, various veterans groups and the Japanese 
American Republicans. 

He leaves his wife, the former Ruth Takako 
Ishikawa, three children, a grandson and two 
sisters. His father, the late Hitoshi Fukui, was 
born in Hawaii, drafted in World War I and 
formed an issei unit of the American Legion in 
the 1920's. 


1947 


Mildred (“Mimi”) Manheimer Gettinger, Dec. 
17, 1980. She was born in New York City, 
March 24, 1927. She was a textile designer for 
Cohn-Hall-Marx Co. She leaves three children 
and a brother, William ‘53. Her marriage to 
Peter ‘47 ended in divorce. 


1952 


Barbara Thornton Coleman, Jan. 31 at her 
home in Arlington, Va., of cancer. She had 
been a music cataloger and reviser with the 
U.S. Copyright Office and Library of Con- 
gress. She was a member of Grace Episcopal 
Church in Alexandria where she was president 
of the Senior Altar Guild, a leader of the junior 
choir, member of the senior choir and music 
teacher and director of church musicals. She 
was active in the Northern Virginia Youth 
Symphony. Mrs. Coleman was born Aug. 9, 
1930, in Lewisburg, Pa. She leaves her hus- 
band, John, three children and her mother, M. 
Lee Thornton. 


Lois Lind Poling Quackenbush, Feb. 9 at the 
Norwalk (Conn.) Hospital. She was born in 
Stamford, Conn., Feb. 20, 1930. In 1952 she 
married Earle Poling ‘51, who died seven years 
later. In 1962 she began teaching at Hindley 
School and later Ox Ridge School in Darien, 
Conn. She was alsoa special education resource 
teacher at New Canaan High School. Mrs. 
Quackenbush received the M.S. from Western 
Connecticut State College in 1969. 

She leaves her husband, Donald M. whom 
she married in 1966, four children, two grand- 
children and a brother. 


1956 


Kathryn Leonard Baker, May 4, 1980, in 
Detroit, where she was born Aug. 8, 1934. 

After receiving both the Mus.Ed.B. and the 
A.B. in 1957 and, while residing in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., she taught elementary music, string- 
emphasis, in Romulus, Brighton and Wayne 
and private violin. 

When she and her husband, Walter W. ‘56, 
moved to Milwaukee where he was assistant 
professor of music at U. Wisconsin, she taught 
stringed instruments at Lincoln Jr. and Sr. 
High Schools and taught privately. She also 
played in the first violin section of the Milwau- 
kee Civic Orchestra. 

She and her husband then moved to Bowling 
Green, Ohio, in 1967 when he took a new 


position at BGSU. There Mrs. Baker taught 
violin privately and played in the first violin 
section of the Perrysburg Civic Orchestra. In 
1979-80 she tutored in the Right-to-Read 
program. 

In addition to her husband, she leaves 
daughter Dorothy, parents Dorothy (Salisbury 
‘'24) and J. Paul Leonard and brother Norman 
Leonard who attended Oberlin 1946-47. 


1957 


William C. Gaw III, Feb. 13 at his home in 
Bethany, Conn., his residence for the past 21 
years. For the past 20 years he was an insur- 
ance broker and partner of Alan B. Atwood ’58 
in Atwood and Atwood Co. of Waterbury, 
Conn. He was also treasurer for the Atwood 
and Gaw Inc. insurance company. 

Mr. Gaw was born March 28, 1931, in Cleve- 
land, the grandson of Helen Demuth Rowland 
‘00. He was on the board of directors of the 
YMCA in Waterbury and was president of the 
Oberlin Alumni Club in New Haven 1962-62 
and president of the Waterbury Association of 
Independent Insurance Agents 1965-67. 

He leaves his wife, the former Elizabeth 
Simmons, three sons and his parents, William 


C. and Katherine R. Gaw. 


Richard M. Goldstone, Nov. 23, 1980, in Wal- 
nut Creek, Calif., of breast cancer. For the past 
13 years he was a physician/pediatrician at the 
Kaiser-Permanente hospital in Walnut Creek. 
He did his internship at the Robert Packer 
Hospital and Guthrie Clinic in Sayre, Pa., and 
received the M.D. from the SUNY Medical 
Center in Syracuse. 

Dr. Goldstone was born in Utica, N.Y., Nov. 
12, 1935. He served as captain in the U.S.A.F. 
1964-66. He was a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

He leaves his wife, the former Merle Sto- 
lusky, five children and a brother. 


Sidney Kellogg Stevenson, Jan. 31 at her home 
in Flint, Mich., of a massive brain hemorrhage. 

She had been an elementary teacher in the 
Flint schools since 1957 and had been teaching 
third and fourth year students at Gundry 
School since 1978. She taught second graders 
from 1957 to 1960 and first graders from 1968 
to 1978. From 1960 to 1968 she wasa part-time 
reading tutor. A colleague called her “a teacher 
who never seemed to run out of energy and 
whose untiring efforts were an inspiration to 
others with whom she worked.” 

Mrs. Stevenson was born in Albany, N.Y., 
July 30, 1935. She received the M.A. in special 
education from U. Michigan in 1967. 

She leaves her husband, James A. whom she 
married in 1958, and three children. 
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Alumni 


1981 


Raphael H. Golb and Robert E. Postawko 
have French government assistantships for 
1981-82. Raphael, completing a double major 
in Romance languages and Latin, plans to focus 
his graduate work on literature in the Ro- 
mance languages. Robert, an honors candidate 
in French literature, plans to study the devel- 
opment of national identity in children. He will 
analyze French children’s literature and work 
with groups in daycare centers and elementary 
schools. 

Lisa Rostky was vocalist at the Berklee Per- 
formance Center, Boston, March 30. She sang 
“Emily,” “Stella by Starlight,” “In My Life,” 
“April in Paris,” and “Spring is Here” in a con- 
cert entitled “Who? Where? When? Songs of 
People, Places and Times.” 

Dylan Savage has been chosen from 600 
international musicians who auditioned to par- 
ticipate in Rome at the Summer Institute of the 
Rome Festival Orchestra. Fritz Maraffi ‘66 is 
musical director of the orchestra and director 
of the summer institute. Dylan will attend 
master classes, receive chamber music coach- 
ing and perform in concerts given throughout 
Italy. He is a student of Sedmara Rutstein at 
the Conservatory. 


1980 


Diana Maurer is attending Boston U. Law 
School. 

Linda Jo Pincus moved to Seattle in June and 
is now working part time at a halfway house 
for schizophrenics. She is also volunteering at 
the Seattle Counseling Service for Sexual 
Minorities where she does intakes as well as 
crisis intervention. Address: 4721-19th N.E., 
Seattle, WA 98105. Phone 206/524-7741. 

Ethan Seidel is taking time off from school at 
Princeton, where he was working toward a 
Ph.D. in statistics, to work in Washington, 
D.C.,asacomputer programmer forI.P. Sharp 
Associates. 

Adam Siegel’s first one-person show of 
major large-scale photoconstructions was on 
exhibit at the Frumkin & Struve Gallery in 
Chicago March 20-April 18. Following his stud- 
ies at Waseda University and his stay in Japan 
and Taiwan during his junior year, Adam 
began to experiment with photography as a 
medium, rather than a technique. Urban in its 
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inception, the work displayed in the recent 
show arranges itself ona two-dimensional grid 
and then breaks this plane by extending both 
inwards and outwards into a real and illusory 
depth. This is furthered with the addition, on 
some pieces, of real objects in real space. Ques- 
tions are raised concerning depth, scale, space 
and the relationship of the viewer to the object 
and its created environment. 

Phil Srinivasan attends Harvard Graduate 
School and has “finally realized his lifelong goal 
of singing tenor with a local barbershop 
quartet.” Phil recently joined Oberlinians Steve 
Harris, Alexander Mitrovich, David 
Goldberger and Nate Eisler at Terry Gal- 
lagher’s wedding in Columbus, Ohio. Address: 
320 Perkins Hall, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, MA 02138. 

Michael Stark is a programmer for NASA at 
the Goddard Space Flight Center and is a 
member in good standing of the Greenbelt Co- 
operative. He plans to pursue a graduate degree 
in electrical engineering starting in the spring 
of 1982. Address: 9925 Greenbelt Rd., Apt. 
#101, Lanham, MD 20801. 


1979 


Tracey Linton Craig and Stephen Loeb '78 
are living in Nashvile, Tenn. Steve will gradu- 
ate from Vanderbilt Law School in May. After 
working in the Vanderbilt admissions office, 
doing brief stints at factory, secretarial and 
hospital morgue-run work, Tracey has “her 
first real job” as an editor for the American 
Association for State and Local History. She 
compiles and edits the AASLH Directory of His- 
torical Societies and Agencies in the U.S. and Canada 
and assists in the publication of History News, a 
national monthly. She also coordinates the 
Association’s placement service, designed for 
professionals in the history field. Address: 
2034 Bernard Circle, Apt. #2, Nashville, TN 
CUA PAN PA. 

Colenton Freeman is a doctoral student in 
vocal performance at Indiana U. School of 
Music where he is studying voice with former 
Metropolitan Opera soprano Margaret Har- 
shaw. He has performed major roles in Rigoletto, 
Porgy and Bess and The Bartered Bride at Indiana U. 
He was also heard in New York with the Brook- 
lyn Philharmonia in John Eaton’s Cry of Clytem- 
nestra with conductor Lukas Foss. Colenton will 


Lorin Burte ‘79, back in national College 
Bow! competition, was captain of the Univ. 
of Chicago's team, which lost in the quarter- 
finals March 18-24 in Charlotte, S.C. 
Chicago's coach was Thomas Terrell who 
was on the U. North Carolina team that 
Oberlin defeated in 1978 competition. 
Lorin is a grad student in business at 


Chicago. Photo by C. G. Bloom. 


be performing in the Eaton opera with the San 
Francisco Spring Opera. He will also perform 
with the Atlanta Civic Opera as Brighella in 
Ariadne auf Naxos and will later be heard with the 
New Orleans Symphony. Address: 309 E. 
Evermann, Bloomington, IN 47401. Phone 
812/332-8546. 

Nancy Hays attends Milwaukee Area Tech- 
nical College, where she is pursuing an asso- 
ciate degree in commercial art. She hopes to go 
into book illustration and supplement her 
income with a job in advertising. 

Julia Hedden has completed the M.Sc. in 
operational research at the London School of 
Economics and is working for Cities Service 
Corp. Address: 6742 South Utica, Apt. 1801, 
Tulsa, OK 74136. 

John Weaver Hudson is in the M.Div. pro- 
gram at Garrett-Evangelical Theological 
Seminary in Evanston, Ill. Mailing address: 
1611 Hazel, Birmingham, MI 48008. 

Esther Marx is still an Air Force officer, 
working in the Pentagon as an analytical mod- 
els analyst for the Office of Program Analysis 
and Evaluation. She is also attending George 
Washington U. School of Engineering and 
working part time toward the M.S. in mathe- 
matical modeling. 

Howard E. Mayer and Vicky Wasserman 
were married June 7, 1980, at the Alameda 
Plaza in Kansas City. Obies in the wedding 
party were Guy Rich ‘78, usher, and grooms- 
men Brian Rittenhouse, Mark Simpson and 
Bill Spitz. Also attending were Glen Ross ‘78, 
Bill Stein ‘78 and Mark Tappan. Howard and 
Vicky live in Evanston, Ill. He still works as an 
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actuary with Coopers and Lybrand, Chicago, 
and Vicky (U. Wisconsin-Madison ’80) is a 
communications specialist with Lutheran Social 
Services of Illinois. 

Wendy Naylor has changed her name to 
Wahe Guru Kaur Khalsa. She has been living 
inanashram in Brooklyn, N.Y. forthe past two 
years doing Kundalini Yoga, meditation, vege- 
tarianism and community service. Persons in 
the ashram are recognized by their white 
clothing and white turbans, which are worn by 
men and women alike. Wahe Guru Kaur is 
presently working for Whole Life Times, a small 
New York City health food newspaper. Address: 
clo House of Guru Ram Das, 146 Bergen St., 
Brooklyn, NY 11217. Phone 212/858-2878. 

Kevin Ryan has “landed a respectable job” as 
public information officer/alumni coordinator 
for Sheridan College, the Wyoming commu- 
nity junior college where he spent a year. “A 
desk, an office, a necktie: Career Development 
need no longer list my employment under 
‘other.’ Kevin has also found another Obie on 
the Sheridan staff: Dorothy Smedley Goodwin 
‘53, director of community services. 

Bill Seligman is an associate at Laurel Man- 
agement Company, a financial management 
consulting firm, in Washington, D.C. Address: 
623 Maryland Avenue N.E., Washington, DC 
20002. Phone 202/543-6346. 

Lauren Thomas will receive the master’s 
degree in speech pathology from Boston U. 
May 17. 

Tom Varner, who left Oberlin in 1977 and 
graduated from New England Conservatory in 
1979 with a jazz French horn major, has a new 
record called “Tom Varner Quartet” (Soul 
Note 1017). It features Tom, Billy Hart, Fred 
Hopkins and Ed Jackson. If not available where 
you live, it can be ordered from Rounder Dis- 
tribution, 186 Willow Ave., Somerville, MA 
02144. Tom’s address: 2350 Broadway, #1212, 
New York, NY 10024. 

Jeff Walker and Ellen Sollinger planned to 
be married Feb. 20. They are living in 
Philadelphia. 


1978 


Bruce Adami has been living in Deerfield, 
N.H., since January 1980 and working for 
Bozeman-Gibson and Co., building pipe organs. 
Since this past January he has also been direc- 
tor of music at the First Baptist Church of 
Manchester, N.H. Address: RFD #1, Box 267, 
Deerfield, NH 03037. 

Pat Fitzsimons and Bernadette Riganti have 
been living in London for the past two years 
working on various revolutionary projects (i.e., 
Women against Imperialism, People’s News 
Service and Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment). Bernadette’s address: 39 Grenville Rd., 
London, England N19. Pat’s address: 53B Lord- 
ship Rd., London, England N16. 

Paul Kimlicka’s efforts to expose “costly and 
fraudulent course developments” at the 
Defense Language Institute in Monterey, Calif. 
(ALUMNI NEWS, Summer 1980) resulted in his 
being discharged (honorably) from the Army 
last Sept. 12. He and his wife, Sachiko, are now 
in Osaka, Japan, where he is studying at the 
Chinese Literature Institute—and also study- 
ing Japanese. 
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Alec Marantz will be finishing the Ph.D. in 
linguistics at MIT this summer. In July he be- 
gins three years as a Junior Fellow in the Society 
of Fellows at Harvard. Address: c/o Dept. of 
Linguistics, MIT, 77 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, MA 02139. 

Jeffrey Queen was commissioned an ensign 
in the U.S.N.R. Feb. 6 and has begun flight 
training at VT-10, N.A.S. Pensacola. 

Monica Schmelzinger finished her M.Mus. 
in voice in 1980 from the New England Con- 
servatory of Music where she studied with 
Helen Hodam. She is working for the Boston 
Symphony in its youth activities department. 

Laura Swannie is now Laura Stephens- 
Swannie, after adopting her maternal grand- 
parents’ name last spring. She and Jane Gold- 
man ‘80 share an apartment in Boulder where 
Jane is working with developmentally disabled 
adults and Laura is once again enjoying the 
many rewards of student life. Visitors to 
Boulder will be treated to avocado and sprouts 
on pita bread, a no-nukes rally (weather per- 
mitting) and a tour of Mork and Mindy’s 
house. Address: 920 14th St., Boulder, CO 
80302. Phone 303-442-7795. 
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Sharon E. Carney and Stanley C. Solomon 
were married recently at the home of her par- 
ents in Northport, N.Y. She is working for ESL 
Lithographs, Ann Arbor, as acommercial artist. 
Stanley is a research assistant in the depart- 
ment of oceanic and atmospheric sciences at U. 
Mich. where he is enrolled in a doctoral 
program. 

Bob Grant received the J.D. March 21 from 
U. Toledo. 

Nancy K. Hiers is the director of CHS-TV, a 
closed-circuit station at Chelmsford High 
School. She is living in Somerville, Mass., 
where she often enjoys a friendly game of 
Barbu with Vivien Holloway and Les Phillips 
a5) 

Ben Holt gave his debut concert in Carnegie 
Hall Feb. 1. In his first solo appearance he per- 
formed works by Vivaldi, Schumann, Ravel, 
Howard Swanson, Bachand Schubert. A Feb. 8 
New York Times review by Edward Rothstein 
said, “Mr. Holt’s musicianship was as focused 
as his voice. The tones were nearly always pure 
and melodic, even in the lowest range; the feel 
and sense of the words gave as much pleasure 
as the notes.” 

Nancy Jackson has been a counselor for 
retarded adults for the past 1% years. She is 
also painting and enjoying Chicago life. 

Chris Kerrebrock, Chris McGhee ’78 and 
Linda Ferreira ‘81 have established Interna- 
tional Climbing Expeditions (ICE), a spin-off of 
Rainier Mountaineering Inc., the guide service 
and climbing school at Mt. Rainier. They are 
offering a three-week (June 1-25) advanced 
alpine seminar in the Cordillera Blanca of Peru, 
followed by a six to eight-day trek from Cuzco 
to Macchu Picchu, along the Inca Trail. This 
past winter, they offered weekend snow and 
ice-climbing instruction in the White Moun- 
tains of New England. Chris (Kerrebrock) has 
been a professional guide with RMI since 1976. 
He is currently enrolled in a graduate program 
in international affairs at the School of Inter- 
national Affairs at Columbia. He has spent the 
past five summers guiding and instructing for 
RMI in Paradise, Wash., and in that time has 
also led five expeditions to the Andes. Recently, 


he was appointed deputy leader of the 1982 
American Everest North Wall Expedition. In 
the fall of 1982 his group will attempt a new 
route on the north wall of Mt. Everest, becom- 
ing the first Americans to approach the moun- 
tain from that side. Obies interested in obtain- 
ing information about ICE should contact Chris 
at: Rainier Mountaineering Inc., 201 St. 
Helens, Tacoma, WA 98402. Phone 212- 
663-3414. Summer address (May 15-Sept. 15): 
Mount Rainier National Park, Paradise, WA 
98397. 

James P. McCammon and Margaret M. 
Abbott were married Dec. 7, 1980, at Lake Park 
Lutheran Church, Milwaukee. Peggy attended 
Alverno College and U. Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
and is employed at Columbia Hospital. James is 
employed by the Wisconsin Conservatory of 
Music and St. Robert’s School. Address: 2233 
N. Summit Ave., Milwaukee, WI 53202. 

Tad Marburg has been operations manager, 
video labs, for Warner Bros. Pictures since last 
August. His job consists of coordinating pay- 
TV for Warner Home Video International. 
After leaving Oberlin he attended graduate 
school in Theater at UCLA for two quarters 
and then worked with the J. Arthur Rank 
organization in the theatrical motion picture 
lighting division. Address: 1852 Corinth Ave., 
#16, Los Angeles, CA 90025. Phone 213/391- 
1912 or (office) 213/954-2536. 

Laura Mazza is studying the Bible at a local 
Pentecostal church and studying music at Penn 
State. Address: 1906 Park Forest Ave., State 
College, PA 16801. 

Fredrick E. Myers was ordained in January 
and is now vicar of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
in Elk Rapids, Mich. On Jan. 25, at St. Andrew’s 
Episcopal Church in Elyria, Ohio, he baptized 
his granddaughter, Erin Myers, whois the first 
great-great-granddaughter of Fred’s wife’s 
grandmother, Alma Rickel who celebrated her 
102nd birthday Feb. 12. The Rev. Mr. Myers 
has been attending Lorain County Community 
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College, Oberlin and Seabury-Western Theo- 
logical Seminary since retiring from the Navy 
in 1973. 

Carol Rosen and George Moy were married 
June 29, 1980, in Pittsburgh. Her sister, 
Connie, was maid of honor. Other Obies at the 
wedding: Kathy McNeil, Lisa Maya Knauer, 
Tom Lim ’79 and Kathy Waldbauer. Carol is a 
second year law student at Pitt and George is a 
second year medical student there. Address: 
5246 Baum Blvd., Pittsburgh, PA 15224. 
Connie is a Ph.D. candidate in clinical psychol- 
ogy at Adelphi. Her address: 24 Mulford Place, 
Apt. 1A, Hempstead, NY 11550. 

Nancy R. Warfield and Ronaldo A. de Araujo 
were married Dec. 20, 1980, in Belo Horizonte, 
Brazil. Nancy is an assistant professor of music 
at U. South Florida. Ronaldo attends the Con- 
servatory of Music of Federal University of 
Minas Gerais and is a musician for the State 
Orchestra of Minas Gerais, Brazil. 
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Darrell and Brenna (Worley) Bailey made 
the arrangements for the Oberlin College 
Choir’s visit to Chatham, Va., Jan. 26 when the 
choir sang toanS.R.O. audience in St. Mary’s 
Chapel. Darrell chairs the music department at 
Chatham Hall and is organist/choirmaster. He 
and Brenna are also adept at bringing prospec- 
tive students to Oberlin. 

Eric Bogosian has been living in New York 
City for the past five years. Last October, he 
married JoAnne Bonney, a graphic designer 
from Sydney, Australia. This past fall, he 
toured major cities in Europe with his “fake” 
nightclub act, The Ricky Paul Show. He appeared 
in his solo performance, Men Inside, at Green 
Space in SoHo the first week of April and on 
May 1, 2,8 and 9 Dance Theater Workshop will 
present his play, The New World, as part of the 
Workshop’s “Economy Tires” theater series. 
Later in May he plans to leave his position as 
director of the dance program at The Kitchen. 

An exhibition of collages and prints by 
Nanette Carter was on view through March 22 
at Harlem’s Studio Museum in New York City. 

Peggy Chan graduated from the Berkeley 
School of Public Health last June with an 
M.P.H. in health planning and administration. 
Currently she works for a social welfare agency 
and much of her work involves providing tech- 
nical assistance to community health clinics in 
New York City. 

Charles and Pamela (Stone) Cutrell are liv- 
ing in Boston. Pamela, who graduated from U. 
Virginia School of Business Administration in 
1980, is an internal auditor for Digital Equip- 
ment Corp. “Skip” will graduate from U. Vir- 
ginia School of Law in May and will start work- 
ing this fallin Boston at the law firm of Gaston 
Snow & Ely Bartlett. 

Stephen Garlington has resigned from the 
Boston Human Rights Commission and is now 
pursuing the M.B.A. at Wharton. Address: 
3440 Chestnut St., Box 2118, Philadelphia, PA 
19104. 

Ellen Gottlieb is pursuing a new career in 
data processing at Moody’s Investors Service 
in New York City. She is in close touch with 
Sandy Dennis, Marina Alexander, Betsy Di- 
Felice ‘75 and Nina Jaffe. Address: 330 3rd Ave. 
#2H, New York, NY 10010. 

Jean Hansen Hein continues to play principal 
clarinet in the Cedar Rapids Symphony. She 
also teaches clarinet, saxophone and music his- 
tory at Cornell College. Tim is teaching music 
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in a private school and conducts the Iowa City 
Youth Symphony. Their daughter, Kirsten, is 
two years old. Address: 1831 Park Ave. S.E., 
Cedar Rapids, IA 52403. 

Coleen Higgins is assistant district attorney 
in Columbia County, Wis. 

When Heidi Vardeman-Hilf was ordained 
Jan. 18, Alan Thomson, father of Martin ‘83 and 
brother of Priscilla Jackson ‘43, preached the 
sermon and Sue Bedard ’75, Peter Zabielskis 
and Jonathan Seidel ‘77 attended. Heidi and her 
husband, Frank, live in an apartment at the 
church: Jan Hus Presbyterian Church, 351 E. 
74th St., New York, NY 10021. Phone 212/ 
249-2866 or 288-6743. 

Bill Hopson is the second horn player in the 
Calgary Philharmonic in Alberta. Sue Foulkes 
‘74 and Steve Franse ‘69 are also in the orches- 
tra. Bill has been with the orchestra for four 
seasons. He has bought an old house to fix up 
“so it looks like he is settling in.” 

Tom Kutzen has been promoted from 
assistant treasurer at the Chase Manhattan 
Bank in New York to treasury manager of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank in Seoul, Korea. 

Two weeks after passing the District of 
Columbia bar and one week after moving into 
D.C., Matt Pavuk obtained a job as a staff 
attorney with the Virginia Legal Aid Society 
office located in Farmville, Va. “His intermit- 
tent studies in rural gentrification can be inter- 
rupted at: Route 1, Box 11A, Dillwyn, VA 
23936.” 

Daryl Smith has been promoted to assistant 
director of park operations at Cedar Point. He 
has worked at the park for the last five years, 
most recently as manager of park services. 
Daryl is living in Sandusky, Ohio. 

Martha Snodgrass is a member of the 
research department of Radio Free Europe/Ra- 
dio Liberty in Munich, Germany. She provides 
background information for the Radio Free 
Europe broadcasts to Eastern Europe and the 
Radio Liberty programs in 15 languages that 
are directed at the Soviet Union. She is also one 
of two staff translators from Russian to English. 

Linda Wadell Appert studies voice privately 
and is active with VOA in Norfolk, Va., in 
addition to many other singing engagements. 
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Robert Alexander’s first novel, The Sandman 
and the Dreamer, is now available for publication. 
His play, The Hourglass, will be published this 
spring in Centerstage, a forthcoming black the- 
atre anthology. He has also written Home Free, 
The Darkroom (a three-act drama), Sympathy Flow- 
ers (a one-act drama), A Place to Call Home (a 
one-act drama) and is currently writing his 
second novel, San Pablo People. Robert is a 
member of the West Oakland’s Writers 
Workshop. 

Jeff Baird is a senior law student at U. 
Washington. 

Marilyn Derr is working in a surgical ward 
at St. Joseph’s Hospital in Ft. Wayne, where she 
worked part time as a receptionist in the special 
burn unit while attending Purdue School of 
Nursing. She graduated in May 1980. Address: 
1010 Elmwood Ave., Apt. 4, Ft. Wayne, IN 
46805. 

Dan Lloyd is teaching part time and “avoid- 
ing his dissertation” in Cambridge, Mass. 
Address: 158 Magazine St. #7, Cambridge, MA 
02139. 

Terry Moreland has become the new direc- 
tor of the H-C Community Center in Cadiz, 
Ohio. Since graduation, she has taught art, 


English literature and composition at the ele- 
mentary and secondary level, was a research 
consultant for a government inter-city pro- 
gram in Denver, was a production assistant for 
a film company, and did free-lance writing, 
promotion and public relations for various 
groups, organizations and individuals in Hol- 
lywood. Terry graduated from Cadiz High 
School in 1971. 
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Jeff Blakely has received the M.A. in reli- 
gion and culture (archaeology) from Wilfrid 
Laurier University. Aftera summer at Tell el- 
Hesi, he plans tostart a Ph.D. program (ancient 
history) at Penn. 

U.S. Navy Lt. Craig Eddy was awarded the 
Navy Achievement Medal by the secretary of 
the Navy for his work this past year. He devel- 
oped an extensive program for the rescue of 
Vietnamese refugees that provided emergency 
care, routine health needs and allowed for 
detailed follow-up treatment. In addition, he 
developed several social programs for crew 
members that provided treatment of alcohol 
and adjustment related problems. Craig was 
specifically cited for professional excellence 
and administrative abilities as medical officer 
aboard the USS White Plains. He plans to 
return to U. Washington in July tocomplete his 
surgery training. 

Cynthia Elek is the manager of Old Townin 
the Village, a graphics store in Dallas which 
sells limited edition prints (etchings, lithographs 
and silkscreens only). She also teaches two 
night courses in art appreciation and humani- 
ties at a junior college and gives voice lessons. 
She has three students, one of whom is 
Margaret Tresch-Owen who moved to Dallas 
last August with her husband, Steve ‘73. 

After moving approximately once every two 
years since graduating from Oberlin, Paula 
Shilton and Doug Anderson ’72 are finally 
settled in Poughkeepsie. Doug is assistant pro- 
fessor of English (specializing in American 
literature) at Vassar College and Paula is coor- 
dinator of mental health education for the 
Mental Health Association in Dutchess County, 
N.Y. She had been a family therapist and field 
implementation coordinator for Family Re- 
search Associates of Eugene, Ore. Address: 
Vassar College, Box 188, Poughkeepsie, NY 
12601. 

Sue Elaine Spade, an industrial engineer for 
Procter and Gamble, participated in a panel on 
women in engineering at U. Dayton. Her por- 
tion of the discussion was entitled “Production 
Management.” She was alsoa featured speaker 
at the local (Alexandria-Pineville, La.) YWCA’s 
seminar entitled “Career Options for Women.” 
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Heather Carrell and Rick Brazitis plan to be 
married June 27 in Fairchild Chapel. Rick is a 
graduate of Chicagoand U. Wisconsin at Madi- 
son and is a government physicist in Keyport, 
Wash. Heather is coordinator of the behavior 
disorder classrooms as well as the training 
coordinator for the experimental education 
unit, part of the child development and mental 
retardation unit at U. Washington. She is try- 
ing to finish the Ph.D. in special education by 
June 13. Address: 492 Mercer HM-10, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, WA 98105. After 
June: Box 101, Hansville, WA 98340. Heather 
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has decided to keep her name. One reason she 
chose Oberlin as the site for the wedding is 
that her parents have been living in Oberlin for 
the past two years. Her father, Jeptha, is execu- 
tive director of the Nordson Foundation in 
Amherst, Ohio. 

Nancy Bick Clark has been alumni associa- 
tion director of the Art Academy of Cincinnati 
since last September. 

Steven Doane has become principal cellist of 
the Rochester Philharmonic and part-time 
assistant professor of cello at the Eastman 
School of Music. He made his first appearance 
with the orchestra in January and his faculty 
position will start in the fall. He remains a 
member of the New Arts Trio that won the 
1980 Naumburg Chamber Music Award and 
was scheduled for an April 28 debut concert at 
Alice Tully Hall in New York City. 

Randolph Foy is teaching music (chorus, 
wind ensemble, theory and literature) at the 
North Carolina School of Science and Mathe- 
matics in Durham. The school is a new state- 
supported residential school for gifted high 
school students. 

James Gburek joined the piano faculty of the 
North Carolina School of the Arts this past fall. 
He teaches piano, musicianship and chamber 
music. 

Since November 1980, Marcy Gendel has 
been environmental and engineering counsel 
to the Schering-Plough Corp. in Kenilworth, 
N.J. She attended Seton Hall Law Center and 
was a member of the Law Review. She gradu- 
ated and passed the New Jersey Bar in 1977 and 
became a member of the D.C. Bar in 1980. 
Marcy and Glenn Guritzky, a tax attorney, 
were married Nov. 3, 1979. Address: 2415 
Steuben St., Union, NJ 07083. 

In January, Raymond Harvey conducted 
musicians of the Indianapolis Symphony in a 
Bach series of concerts in Columbus and India- 
napolis, Ind., at the North Christian Church 
and at Friedens United Church of Christ. 
Raymond, who is Exxon/Arts Endowment 
Conductor, is currently in residence with the 
Indianapolis Symphony and is musical director 
for the Indianapolis Opera Company. 

Bill Irwin is featured as Ham Gravy, Olive 
Oil’s former beau, in the Paramount Pictures 
Corp./Walt Disney Production of Popeye. Bill is 
living in San Francisco with his wife, Kimi 
Okada, a member of the Oberlin Dance Collec- 
tive. For the past year he has been doing solo 
theater pieces. An original member of the 
Pickle Family Circus, Bill attended the Ringling 
Brothers Barnum & Bailey Clown College and 
at one time worked under former director of 
Inter-Arts and professor of theater (1972-74) 
Herbert Blau, in Kraken, a theater company in 
San Francisco. 

Gary Keeper is director of comedy develop- 
ment for Paramount Television in Los Angeles. 
He is still spending his spare time nursing a 
1960 Mercedes-Benz 190SL back to health. 
Gary has been accepted as a limited student in 
the cinema department at USC. This semester, 
he is taking a graduate level course in screen- 
writing. 

Robert Mangold is in the doctoral program 
at Oregon State U., in forest genetics. In April 
he planted out his thesis material which in- 
volved 7,500 seedlings. 

Patricia Menges is a curriculum specialist 
and instructor of vocational English as a second 
language in Waubonsee (II.) Community Col- 
lege’s limited English proficiency program for 
vocational education. She develops, field tests 
and revises curricula and materials in machine 
tool technology. Her students are Hispanic 
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Captain’s Chair Lady’s Side Chair 


(height is ideal for use 
at desk or table) 


Satin lacquer black finish with gold trim. Silk-screened Oberlin 
seal (gold only). Sturdy and comfortable. Ideal for home, office 
or gifts. 

Also available (not pictured): Deck chair with seat and back of 
heavy duty acrylon canvas, water repellent and mildew resis- 
tant. Frame is solid hardwood. Folds flat for storage. Color choice 
available. 


Oberlin Alumni Association 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


For payment enclosed, ship the following: 
____ Captain’s chair (cherry arms) @ $80 
____ Captain’s chair (black arms) @ $75 
____ Rocker @ $70 

____ Lady’s side chair @ $50 

Deck chair @ $35 (includes shipping) 


Prices do not include shipping charges, which are collected on delivery. Chairs are 
shipped from Boone, N.C., by the manufacturer. For assistance in estimating shipping 


costs, call Boone Industries Inc., 704/264-7913. 


Make checks payable to Oberlin College. 
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immigrants and some Indochinese refugees. 
Patricia and Greg Freerksen bought a house 
and planned to be married in February or 
March. Greg is an attorney in Chicago. Address: 
5544 Lyman, Downers Grove, IL 60516. 

During 1980, Loey Powell was an interim 
associate conference minister for the Northern 
California Conference of the United Church of 
Christ. Since November, she has been an inter- 
im associate minister at the First Congrega- 
tional Church in San Francisco. Loey continues 
to participate in sports, especially softball, bas- 
ketball and running. Address: 2715 Dana St., 
Berkeley, CA 94705. 

Karen Rosenberg has joined the corporate 
branch of Chase Econometrics as marketing 
representative. 

Stephen B. Sampson and Eleanor T. Howard 
plan to be married in August. Eleanor teaches 
English and drama at the Friends Academy in 
Dartmouth, Mass. Stephen teaches music at 
the Friends Academy and at the Buckingham 
Browne & Nichols School in Cambridge. 

Carla Steiger-Meister had an exhibition of 
her photographs on display in Marchat the Ball 
State Art Gallery. 


1972 
Robert Black has recorded for CRI (Com- 


posers Recordings Inc.) the “Fromm Varia- 
tions” by award-winning American composer 
Ralph Shapey (CRI SD 428). This enormous 
set of 31 variations was begun in 1966 and 
completed in 1973 and premiered by Black in 
May 1979 in New York. 

John Burgess is covering Maryland for the 
Washington Post after 3% years as a corre- 
spondent in Hong Kong and Bangkok. He and 
Karen (Buck) are living at 1624 Swann St., 
Washington, DC 20009. 

Joy da Silveira traveled from July to 
December 1980 in Greece, Israel, Egypt, Italy, 
Spain, Portugal, France, Germany, Austria and 
England. During the first week of her trip in 
London, she saw Barbara Cain. She is now 
living at home: 927 Ottawa Dr., Claremont, 
CA 91711, phone 714/626-2109, doing part- 
time typing at Pitzer College and looking for 
full-time work. She plans to return to Europe 
in a year and find a job in Germany. 

A reunion of three Oberlin friends was held 
Jan. 24th weekend at the home of Janice Derr. 
Janice recently returned from two years in 
Kenilworth, England, with her husband, Keith 
Ord, and his children, Jane, 11, and Lawrence, 
4. She received the Ph.D. in biology from 
Washington U. Address: 643 Devonshire Dr., 
State College, PA 16801. Also present were 
Cathy Frye and her husband, Sonny Popowsky, 
and their children, Matthew, 2, and Rebecca 
Susan, three months. Cathy and Sonny are 
attorneys in Harrisburg, Pa. Address: 104 
Conoy St., Harrisburg, PA 17104. Ann Kunkel 
drove down from Rochester, N.Y., where she 
is a physician assistant in the surgical area of 
the Genesee Hospital emergency department. 
Address: 251 Bay Village Dr., Rochester, NY 
14609. 

Amy Gittler has been admitted to practice 
before the U.S. Supreme Court. She was pres- 
ented to the court by her husband, Michael 
Sillyman, assistant attorney general for the 
state of Arizona. Amy is assistant director and 
chief counsel for the Arizona Center of Law in 
the Public Interest. She and Michael live in 
Phoenix. 
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Joan E. Langworthy and Steven A. Tomek 
planned to be married March 28 at the Second 
Presbyterian Church in Kansas City. 

David and Elizabeth Mesh Meade have a 
son, Andrew Robert, Born Dec. 11, 1980, in 
Nottingham, England. Kara LeAnne will be 
three-years old in June. The Meades are in 
England for three years while David works on 
the Ph.D. in New Testament studies. 

Suzanne Miller Schoolmaster and her hus- 
band, Timothy, have a son, Justin Paul, born 
Jan. 24 in Evanston, Ill. Suzanne is taking a 
six-month leave from her position as a para- 
legal with a Chicago law firm where she has 
worked for the past 4% years since receiving 
the M.Mus. from Northwestern. 

Bob Niehaus and his family have been in 
Santa Barbara since July 1979. He is an econo- 
mist witha local consulting firm and he teaches 
economics at U. California, Santa Barbara. He 
and Margie have a new son, Brian, born in July 
1980. David is a first-grader. 

John F. Patterson and Joan Jakubiak plan to 
be married in May in Worcester, Mass. Joanisa 
programmer/analyst for GTE Telenet Com- 
munications Corp., Vienna, Va. John is a deci- 
sion analyst for Decisions and Designs Inc., 
McLean, Va. 

Marian Patterson is currently employed by 
BancSystems Association, a credit card pro- 
cessing center in Cleveland. She coordinates all 
company processsing departments with the 
major banks in Ohio. In addition, she teaches 
piano privately. Before joining BancSystems, 
she taught elementary music in the Warrens- 
ville Heights school system. 

After receiving the M.D. and finishing a 
residency in family medicine, Chess Yellott 
opened his practice in Port Byron, N.Y. Lynn 
(Moses 71) is a reference librarian in the public 
library in Syracuse, where she coordinates a 
consumer health information project. They 
bought an old farmhouse with 13 acres, a barn 
and a pond overlooking Otisco Lake and havea 
“great time living out in the country.” Address: 
1926 Willowdale Rd., Skaneateles, NY 13152. 
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Bob and Donna (former staff, 1971) Cynkar 
have ason, Andrew Buffamonte, born Sept. 9, 
1980. Donna is taking a two-year leave of 
absence from her elementary school teaching 
position. “Ravi” works asa letter carrier for the 
post office in Portland, Ore. 

Margie Heller has completed her first sea- 
son as a member of the Spokane Symphony’s 
viola section. During 1980-81 she also played 
with the Mid-Columbia Symphony and the 
North Idaho Philharmonic. In addition, she has 
been instructor of viola at Fort Wright Music 
School in Spokane. She and her husband, 
Gerry Copeland, are now living in the home 
they built themselves on their farm property: 
Rt. 1, Box 111, Rice, WA 99167. 

Joe McKee and coloratura Gianna Rolandi, 
his “offstage leading lady,” were featured Jan. 
11in the Washington Post as “part of ageneration 
of young American opera singers who have 
rejected the European route to artistic suc- 
cess.” The interview took place at the Kennedy 
Center’s Terrace Theater where Joe was Bar- 
tolo in Barber of Seville. 

Since Jan. 5 Joe Misner has been manager of 
service contract costing for the New Jersey 
Public Transit Corp. “NJ Transit” is the public 
agency that bought out Transport of New Jer- 
sey, the largest remaining private local bus 
operation in the country, and directly operates 


1,400 buses throughout the state and pays 
ConRail to provide commuter rail service into 
Manhattan from most of northern New Jersey. 
It also subsidizes a number of smaller private 
bus operators to supplement its basic bus ser- 
vice in various parts of the state. Joe’s job 
involves “haggling with both ConRail and the 
small bus operators about how little NJ Transit 
can pay them for their services.” 

Pete Sowiski and Barb Rowe have a son, 
Michael Erik Sowiski, born March 6. 

John Strauss has been promoted (effective 
Sept. 1, 1981) from assistant professor of 
music to associate professor with tenure at 
Luther College. He has taught there since 
19753 


1970 


Mark Arnold and Debra Buie will be mar- 
ried May 16 in Lumberton, N.C. She is a law 
student at Washington U. where he received 
the J.D. in 1977. Mark is an attorney with 
Husch, Eppenberger, Donohue, Elson and 
Cornfeld in St. Louis. 

Haron N. Battle is an attorney with the 
Minority Business Development Agency in the 
U.S. Commerce Department. He is also assis- 
tant pastor at Contee AME Zion Church in 
Washington, D.C. 

James Gemmell, pianist with the Laureate 
Ensemble, performed with the group at the 
Academic Auditorium in Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
Jan. 10. He is enrolled in the D.M.A. program 
at Juilliard and is on the faculty at St. John’s U. 

Nathan Jackson, a specialist in internal med- 
icine, has joined the Franz Stewart Medical 
Group of eight doctors, including cardiologists 
and nephrologists. He is on the staff of Doc- 
tors’ and Mercy Hospitals in Miamiand lives in 
Coconut Grove with his wife, Janet, a nurse at 
Bascom-Palmer Eye Institute. 

Sheila Laughton, assistant principal cellist 
with the Edmonton Symphony, has played two 
summer seasons in the Rome Opera and plans 
to return this summer fora three-month job in 
Verona. 

The average Sunday attendance was 31 in 
January and February at the Kenduskeag 
(Maine) Union Church where Bob Markwood 
is pastor. The average in the Sunday school 
was 17. On Jan. 4, however, church attendance 
dipped to 14 and there were nine in Sunday 
School. The temperature that morning was 47 
below! 

Dick Solberg and the Sun Mountain Band 
played a concert in Wilder Hall this past Nov. 1. 
Dick is releasing his second album, entitled 
Riding High, in May. It is produced and pub- 
lished on his own label, Taishan Music. Dick 
and his band will be playing at the Olde Meet- 
ing House in Provincetown, Cape Cod, all 
summer. 


1969 

Genette Ashby-Beach and her husband, 
Ray, who were married a year ago, are in Nai- 
robi, Kenya, where she is teaching French at 
the university while he does medical entymol- 
ogy research with the U.S. Army. Genette is 
also playing violin in the Nairobi Orchestra. 

Rich (“Ben”) Benjamin has been living in 
southern Oregon for the past 7% years. Heisa 
program director for the local YMCA. Address: 
163 Meade, Ashland, OR 97520. 

Mary Elliott Drake plays with and is per- 
sonnel manager of the Norwalk and Stamford 
(Conn.) Orchestras. 
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Jim Gertmenian, his wife, Susan (“Sam”), 
and their twin daughters, Emily and Enid, aged 
3, have moved to Bethel, Conn., where Jim is 
the organizing minister of the new Housatonic 
Valley Presbyterian Fellowship. The fellow- 
ship owns 5.3 acres in Bethel and hopes to 
begin building a new church in about two 
years. 

Bill Hubbell has joined Computer Market- 
ing Services, a division of Rumrill-Hoyt Inc., 
Rochester, N.Y., as an art director. He for- 
merly was a graphic artist and photographer 
for Nazareth College. 

Anne Lenoir and Bruce Thompson, billed as 
“Annie & Bruce & Friends,” are providing 
entertainment in Colorado springs and vicinity 
with help froma tape system Thompson devel- 
oped. The taping process, combined with live 
music, gives them the sound of a seven-piece 
band if they want it. Anne can sing harmony 
with herself, play saxophone duets and mix 
and match instrumentation and vocal overlays. 
She also plays flute and clarinet and acts as 
front woman for the duo. 

Cynthia Smith Gordan has been elected vice 
president, general counsel and secretary of 
Puritan Life Insurance Co. of Providence, R.I. 
She joined Puritan Life in 1980 as assistant 
counsel and assistant secretary after four years 
with New England Mutual Life, where she was 
an assistant counsel. 

Walter Winslow’s String Quartet (1978) had 
its premiere at Berkeley’s Hertz Hall Feb. 8. 
The Audubon Quartet (Dennis Cleveland ‘68, 
Thomas Shaw ’71, Doris Lederer, Sharon 
Smith) performed the piece. 


1968 


Barry Busse, having made his New York 
City Opera debut as Bothwell in Mary, Queen of 
Scots, was the Ismael in Nabucco in Miami in 
January, Cavaradossi in Miami's Tosca April 7 
and 12, and will sing his first Florestan in the 
Rochester Philharmonic Fidelio May 21 and 23. 
He was also scheduled to be heard in the Verdi 
Requiem in Portland (Maine) April 28-29. 

Dan Carlson, his wife, Sheri, and son, Julius, 
aged one, have moved to Vashon, Wash. Sheri 
and Dan are partners in their own planning 
consulting firm and Dan is starting a small 
raspberry farm on Vashon Island. 

Duane Dale and Heidi Frantz-Dale 
(Swarthmore ’72) havea son, Benjamin Frantz 
Dale, born Feb. 9. Duane isa training coordina- 
tor with the Citizen Involvement Training Pro- 
ject at U. Mass. Address: 764 South East St., 
Amherst, MA 01002. 

Danette DiBiasio Wineberg received the J.D. 
(cum laude) from U. Mich Law School in May 
1980. Now a member of the Michigan bar, she 
is practicing with the Detroit law firm’ of 
Smith, Miro, Hirsch & Brody. She and her 
husband, Steve ‘67, and son, Bryan, 11, live in 
Ann Arbor. 

Marine 1st Lt. Timothy W. Foley partici- 
pated in President Reagan’s inaugural parade 
as a member of the U.S. Marine Drum and 
Bugle Corps. Tim joined the Marine Corps in 
June 1968 and is currently stationed at the 
Marine Barracks in Washington, D.C. 

Upon completion of the Ph.D. at SUNY at 
Stony Brook, Isaac Green has become assistant 
professor of humanities and communications 
at Drexel U. Address: 3418 Baring St., Phila- 
delphia, PA 19104. Phone 215/387-6819. 

Debbie Huntington and Andy Ward have a 
daughter, Casey Rebecca Ward, 2, and a son, 
Jake, 6. Casey is named for the lead singer in 
“Human Sexual Response,” Casey Cameron. 
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Debbie is a nurse practitioner at Yale-New 
Haven Hospital and an assistant professor at 
the nursing school at Yale. Andy has signed a 
contract with Viking to write a historical novel 
on India. Jake is resigned to first grade. Address: 
317 Saint Ronan St., New Haven, CT 06511. 

Mary Johnson Guttmacher has been ap- 
pointed director of student academic support 
services and research associate at U. Missouri- 
Kansas City. She had been academic counselor 
to the assistant director in the academic coun- 
seling service in the University College of Lib- 
eral and Applied Studies at U. Rochester since 
LOTT. 

Ted Morgan, assistant professor of govern- 
ment at Lehigh, has a two-year NSF grant for 
research on local implementation of school 
finance reform. In examining the relationship 
between school spending and the property tax 
revolt in Massachusetts, he will consider state 
and local factors that affect the pattern of 
school spending and property taxation. His 
research will draw on his previous experience 
as executive director of a Massachusetts com- 
mission on school finance. 

David Prideaux was one of 18 persons who 
paid $30 to seek a seat on Portland (Ore.) City 
Council that was vacated when Frank Ivancie 
became mayor last November. Dave told the 
Oregon Journal that he was running to fulfill his 
“civic duty” and was prepared for the possibil- 
ity that he might win “but it would take a 
miracle.” 

Greg and Mary Ellen (Munsche ’67) Stanton 
are adopting a Cambodian child who was left 
abandoned ona bench neara hospitalin Phnom 
Penh. The Stantons were directing a relief 
program sponsored by Church World Service 
from June to December 1980 in Cambodia 
when they offered to take care of the baby 
because they “figured they might help save the 
baby’s life.” They went to the foreign minister 
who, in turn, took the matter to Cambodian 
President Heng Samrin and the Revolutionary 
Council. When no one had claimed the baby 
after a month, the government approved the 
adoption. This is the first baby since 1975 to be 
adopted out of Cambodia. “Only a few outsid- 
ers get into the country and the socialist 
government there shows little interest in the 
idea that babies should be sent away to be cared 
for,” said Mary Ellen. They now have to go 
through adoption proceedings for the child in 
the U.S. They are living in Hamden, Conn., 
where Mary Ellen is an assistant nursing pro- 
fessor and Greg a law student at Yale. 

After two years as curriculum developer and 
housebuilding teacher at the Owner Builder 
Center in Berkeley, Calif., Herb Ziegler has 
returned to Cambridge, Mass., where he has 
founded the Homebuilding Resource Center to 
teach passive solar design and housebuilding to 
non-professionals. Address: 2 Hancock Place, 
Cambridge, MA 02139. 


1967 


Phyllis Brill chairs the department of music 
performance and is associate professor of voice 
at U. Kansas. In December she was soprano 
soloist with the K.U. Orchestra and choruses 
in the Mozart Requiem. Bass soloist for Requiem 
was William Warfield, visiting Langston Hughes 
professor. 

Laurel Burgess Koritz will soon be a master 
machinist at the GE plant in Lynn, Mass., 
where she is active in the IUE local. 

Ronald L. Christensen has been promoted 
effective Sept. 1, 1982, to associate professor 
of chemistry with tenure at Bowdoin College. 


A member of the faculty since 1976, he received 
a research grant in 1977 from the American 
Chemical Society. In 1979 he was awarded a 
Research Corp. grant for studies of the inter- 
action of light with molecules. This past year 
he directed a three-day summer course in fluo- 
rescence spectroscopy at Bowdoin. 

For the past three years, Toni Devereaux 
has been a set and sign painter for movies as 
well as doing graphic design. Address: 5032 La 
Roda Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90041. 

Merry Foxworth Wittey is a self-employed 
medical translator, currently working on an 
endocrinology text (German-English) for 
Harper and Row. She is also an organist for 
Christ Episcopal Church, Stanhope, N.J. Her 
husband, John, is an induction heating engi- 
neer for Westinghouse. Their daughters, Esther 
and Stephanie, are 4% and 3 years old. Address: 
62 Oram Dr., Dover, NJ 07801. 

David Green, M.D., and Katherine Grimes, 
M.D., ‘72 have a daughter, Sarah Elizabeth, 
born Sept. 13, 1980. Having completed two 
years of general psychiatry at the Menninger 
School of Psychiatry, they plan to complete 
their training in child psychiatry at Judge Baker 
Guidance Center/Children’s Hospital, Boston. 
Current address: 3704 W. 29th St., #438, 
Topeka, KS 66614. After June: c/o Judge Baker 
Guidance Center, 295 Longwood Ave., Bos- 
ton, MA 02115. 

Kenneth and Diana (Walker ’68) Kolben are 
living and working in the Boston area. Kenisa 
special agent with the IRS Organized Crime 
Strike Force and Diana is director of fine arts 
for the Andover, Mass., public schools. Their 
son, Eric, is now ten years old. They are living 
in a 12-room “brown elephant” at 43 Mt. Plea- 
sant St., North Billerica, MA 01862. 

Daniel LaBar received the D.M.A. from the 
American Conservatory of Music in January 
1979. He is now employed part time at Oakton 
Community College in Des Plaines, Ill. He also 
is organist/choirmaster at All Saints’ Episcopal 
Church in Chicago and is founder and music 
director of the Contemporary Arts Society of 
Chicago, which presented its first concert, A 
Copland Festival, Nov. 14, 1980, in honor of 
Aaron Copland’s 80th birthday. 

Peter Lange has a new teaching job in the 
political science department of Duke Univer- 
sity and he and Martha (Scotford ’66) will be 
moving to Durham this summer with Sasha, 8, 
and Jeremy, 4%. Peter received fellowships 
from the Woodrow Wilson International Cen- 
ter for Scholars and the German Marshall 
Fund for a project on trade-union strategy in 
Europe and will use the German Marshall Fund 
fellowship in 1982-83. Martha will be leaving 
ten years of graphic design work in the Boston 
area, six in publishing and four in free lance. 
Some of the latter involved the design of four 
social science textbooks for a curriculum 
development group headed by Peter Dublin 
‘66, whose authors included Dennis Hale ‘66, 
Marc Landy ’68 and Richard Morgenstern ‘66. 
Martha is looking forward to the new oppor- 
tunities in North Carolina. 

Carol Matteson Cox has been pastor at 
Fordham United Methodist Church in the 
Bronx since March 1. The church she served 
for four years (Church of All Nations-English 
Congregation) decided to close because it was 
“too transient to sustain a congregation and 
there were too few people.” Carol’s husband, 
Monty, will graduate from the Institutes of 
Religion and Mental Health in June and go into 
private practice as a pastoral psychotherapist. 
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Their children, Christopher and Kevin, are 
now 6% and 4 years old. Address: 2643 David- 
son Ave., Bronx, NY 10468. Phone 212/733- 
5151. Church 367-9347. 

Joan Ramee Schwartzman has a daughter, 
Jennifer Karin, born last July. Joan is playing 
flute free lance in New York City and gives 
many recitals in the area. 


1966 


J. Curtis Brown, director of public relations 
for the United Rubber Workers, has been 
accredited by the Public Relations Society of 
America after successfully completing a writ- 
ten and oral examination. He is one of 2,980 of 
the society's 9,000 members to be granted 
accreditation—the highest recognition of pro- 
fessional competence bestowed onits members 
by the society. Curt is a member of the execu- 
tive board of the PRSA’s Akron, Ohio, chapter 
and is also the chapter secretary. He has been 
with the URW since 1974 and was previously a 
reporter for the Akron Beacon Journal and the 
Charleston (W.Va.) Gazette. 

Richard D. Morgenstern is director of The 
Urban Institute’s Energy Policy Research Pro- 
gram which was established in September 
1980. Prior to joining the Institute as senior 
research associate in May 1980, he was ener- 
gyleconomic adviser to Senator J. Bennett 
Johnson. 

William Saint and his wife, Candace, have a 
second son, Correll, born in Rio de Janeiro last 
September. Shortly afterward they moved to 
Bogota, Colombia, where Bill continues as 
program adviser in agriculture and rural 
development for the Ford Foundation. 
Candace teaches community psychology at the 
Universidad de los Andes and attends a part- 
time private practice in psychotherapy and 
family counseling. Address: Apartado Aereo 
52986, Bogota, Colombia. 

Ted Tarkow won the American Philological 
Society’s “Teacher of the Year” award for the 
Midwestern area. He is director of the honors 
college at U. Missouri-Columbia and also 
teaches in the classics department. 


1965 


Peter and Ann Richards Anderson and their 
three sons have moved to 353 Albemarle Rd., 
Newton, MA 02160. They left Boston because 
of “the financial chaos of the Boston public 
schools.” Their neighbors in Newton are Rob 
‘67 and Naomi Tuchmann. 

Roger Blume has been elected vice president 
of strategic planning at IU International. After 
joining IU as a planning department manager 
in 1974, he became assistant controller and 
later assistant treasurer. He was appointed 
director of strategic planning in 1979. 

Ron and Cecilia Cloughly Baumann have a 
son, Edward Charles, born April 11, 1980. His 
sister, Heidi, is aged 3. Cecilia’s book, Wilhelm 
Mueller, the Poet of the Schubert Song Cycles: His Life 
and works, has been published by Penn State U. 
Press. Cecilia, the director of the Oldenborg 
Center for Modern Languages and Interna- 
tional Relations at Pomona College, is leading a 
group to nine cities in the People’s Republic of 
China beginning in April. See BOOKS. 

William Frazier, M.D., director of the Burn 
Service and the Trauma Program and medical 
director of the Emergency Service at Yale-New 
Haven Hospital, was interviewed by the New 
Haven Register for a front-page feature March 1 
on his feelings about emergency patients who 
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are mortally burned or wounded. “You don’t 
get emotionally involved to the extent that it 
affects your judgment, but you can’t help but 
hurt for them,” he said. “Sometimes you do 
break down and cry.” In the same issue of the 
Register, William’s sister, Bonnie ‘62, was the 
subject of a feature article on her innovative 
efforts as a teacher of music in elementary 
schools in Madison, Conn. 

Sherry Goodall Huggins is in her 16th year 
of working for T.W.A. In March 1978 she 
received her Certified Travel Counselor title 
and is now director of the Agency Training and 
Travel College for T.W.A. in Kansas City. In 
1979, Sherry helped open a proprietary school 
in the State of Kansas. As principal administra- 
tor of the Trans World Travel College, she 
handles planning, organization, staffing, cur- 
riculum review, budgeting, advertising, sales 
and marketing. The school offers home study 
and formal classroom training to persons inter- 
ested in pursuing careers in the travel industry. 

Bob Kuttner has become editor of Working 
Papers fora New Society, a bimonthly journal pub- 
lished since 1973. Other Oberlinians associated 
with the journal are Michael Lipsky ‘61, Mark 
Landy ‘68 and Hana Newcomb ‘80, who is an 
intern. Subscriptions are $13.50 a year. 
Address: 186 Hampshire St., Cambridge, MA 
02139. Bob is also the author of Revolt of the 
Haves (Simon and Schuster, November 1980). 
See BOOKS. 

Paul M. Lewis is working for Battelle in 
Richland, Wash., his hometown. He has also 
submitted his thesis for the Ph.D. in sociology 
at Berkeley. 

Marion Moore was a surprise winner of 
$3,000 (2.5 million lire) from G.B. Meneghini, 
widower of Maria Callas, in a recent Italian 
radio and TV competition for new operatic 
voices. Meneghini, aged 85, said he was disap- 
pointed that there were no potential dramatic 
sopranos among the contestants. He then gave 
the first prize ($12,000) to the Giuseppe Verdi 
Retirement Home for Musicians. He divided 
the second prize ($6,000) between Marion and 
another singer (Floriana Sovilla) because they 
had been “unfairly maltreated” by the voting 
system (sending postcards to the general pub- 
lic). “This system may be all right for popular 
music festivals but it is ridiculous for operatic 
music,” said Meneghini. “For the audience in 
the hall at the concert by the 19 finalists (an 
audience of music-lovers and experts) the 
winner was Marion Vernette Moore, as all the 
television-watchers could see and hear from 
the intense and prolonged applause that greeted 
her performance. Even the newspapers said 
she was the real winner. Some elements of the 
judging were more influenced by the color of 
her skin than the color of her voice. I consider 
hers the best voice in the competition.” 
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Linda Bailey Grotke was promoted to Char- 
lotte County (Fla.) bureau chief of the Sarasota 
Herald-Tribune after 2% years as reporter in the 
bureau. She and her children, Christopher, 16, 
Abbie, 13, and Jenny, 9, are living in Punta 
Gorda. 

Susan Druding has owned and operated a 
combination textile arts-fiber supply company, 
called Straw Into Gold, in Oakland, Calif., since 
1971. The company supplies artists, students 
and craftspeople with fibers, dyes, books, etc. 
They recently hired Cathy Marks ’80 on a full- 
time basis. Susan now publishes a quarterly 


(32-page) historical and technical paper called 
“Textile Artists’ Newsletter” in the same field 
of interest. She finished the M.A. in textile 
design at Berkeley in 1973. Her specialty area 
of research has been fiber and dye chemistry 
and she is currently working on a book to 
translate technical dyeing information into an 
easy to use format for artists. Her son, Loring, 
is now ten years old. 

Karen Gebhart Flint has been elected a trust- 
ee of Oberlin College. See TAPPAN SQUARE 
NOTEBOOK. ; 

Robert Marshall, M.D., and Margaret Blute 
of Shrewsbury, Mass., were married July 27, 
1980. He has been working in the Boston area 
for the past few years but will be leaving for 
Chicago this summer and will be assistant chief 
of radiology for McNeil Hospital in Berwyn, Ill. 


1963 


Carol Dunn Brown has become the adult 
student service coordinator in the Office of 
Continuing Education, Lewis U., Romeoville, 
Ill. She is also continuing doctoral studies in 
adult education at Northern Illinois U. 

Dr. John Gladieux has opened a general 
medicine office in Chesterhill, Ohio. 

Victor Goldberg became chairman of the 
department of economics at U. of California, 
Davis, Jan. 1. 

“Three Movements for String Orchestra” 
was premiered Feb. 8 by the Chamber Orches- 
tra of the Commonwealth, Cambridge, Mass. 
The piece was written by Kenneth H. Seitz, 
musical director of The Cambridge Chorale 
and associate music director of the Mystic Val- 
ley Chamber Orchestra. 


1962 


Ohio Bell general marketing manager Robert 
L. Barnett has become vice president of Ameri- 
can Bell Inc. and is now headquartered in Bask- 
ing Ridge, N.J. American Bell is a new subsi- 
diary of A. T. & T. International Inc. which is 
charged with managing Bell activities in inter- 
national markets. Bob has worked for the Bell 
system since 1963. 

The March 1 issue of the New Haven Register 
had a feature article on Bonnie Frazier’s plans 
to have her elementary music students present 
a concert celebrating 18th century composer 
George Frederick Handel's birthday. The con- 
cert was entitled “A Handle on Handel.” A sim- 
ilar concert a year ago in honor of Johann 
Sebastian Bach drew an audience of 900. In the 
same issue of the Register, Bonnie’s brother, Dr. 
William ‘65, was featured for his emotional 
realism about mortally burned and injured 
patients. He is director of the burn service, 
trauma program and the emergency service at 
Yale-New Haven Hospital. 

Roberta Kluess Bienvenu and her son, David 
‘84, are both enrolled at Oberlin. Roberta 
signed up for 12 hours in the spring semester 
to fulfill her requirement for graduation. She 
will receive the B.A. in English May 25 after 
celebrating her “cluster” reunion. She is living 
in an apartment at Asia House and David 
resides in Keep. According to Roberta, their co- 
existence on campus has not been a problem; 
“in fact, it’s rather enjoyable.” 

Dennis Redmont, Rome bureau chief of the 
Associated Press, has been elected president of 
the Foreign Press Association of Italy, the first 
American in 20 years to hold that office. 
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TERM 
JANUARY 6- 
Be UARY a 
1982 


Winter Term is a month of independent study or work done by 
all Oberlin students in January; an opportunity for alumni to offer ‘real world” exper- 
iences as off-campus projects to Oberlin students; and a chance to grow, learn, 
mature, explore. 


Projects in the past have included activities such as participation 
in scientific and academic research, internships in business, law firms, hospitals, social 
and government agencies, and individual instruction/apprenticeship in the arts. No 
financial reimbursement should be required from either party. 

Students make arrangements for their own room and board 
during Winter Term. However, some sponsors also offer housing for the month. Many 
alumni and parents who cannot offer a project offer housing when feasible. We are al- 
ways in need of housing offers in New York City, Boston, Chicago and Washington D.C. 
Student and host come to an agreement regarding costs, meals, work-exchange, etc. 

For further information, complete and return the coupon below 
and return it to: The Alumni Association 

Bosworth Hall 

Oberlin, Ohio 44047 

(216) 775-8692 


Yes, | am interested in sponsoring a Winter Term project. Please send me 
more information. 


1am interested in offering housing for a student during Winter Term. 


Name 


Address 


Zip Code 


Phone 


Day Evening 


1961 
After Mary Almanrode Alban and G. Garri- 


son were divorced this past year, she moved 
back to “the city” from suburbia. She was 
elected to the vestry of the Episcopal Church of 
the Incarnation where she sings in the choir 
and composes anthems. She is also vice presi- 
dent of the board of directors of the Sunset 
Community Education Center. Mary continues 
her job as asystems analyst at Yosemite Insur- 
ance Co. in San Francisco. Address: 3119 
Noriega, San Francisco, CA 94122. 

Sondra Freenan Calhoun is music buyer and 
piano/organ teacher for the Wilmington Piano 
Co., Wilmington, Del. She lives near Newark 
(Del.) with her daughters Kristin, 12, and 
Corinna, 9. 

Dale E. Hall, professor of Music at U. Hawaii, 
is spending his sabbatical year (1980-81) in 
Gdansk, Poland. He received a fellowship from 
the International Research and Exchange 
Council (IREX) for research in a library in 
Gdansk, the Biblioteka Gdanska Polskie; 
Akademii Nauk, where he is studying 16th- 
century Italian madrigal prints. 

Tadashi Hatanaka has been working for J. 
Osawa & Co. Ltd. in Tokyo since January 1978 
as manager of the overseas subsidiary man- 
agement department. 


1960 


Christine Haight Clegg played a newly 
reconditioned 100-year-old piano Jan. 18 ina 
concert at Wood Memorial Library in Enfield, 
Conn. Accompanying her on cello was Mary 
Lou Rylands ‘64. The program featured Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata No. 4, Op. #1, a Chopin Sonata, 
Op. 65 and preludes by Debussy. In addition, 
Mary Lou played a solo cello piece recently 
composed by Gwyneth Walker, former assis- 
tant professor of music theory at Oberlin 
(1977-79). Mary Lou is assistant music profes- 
sor at U. Conn. Christine is completing gradu- 
ate degree work at U. Conn. and is on the 
faculty of the Hartford Conservatory and also 
teaches at Loomis-Chaffee School. Gwyneth is 
a member of the Hartford Conservatory faculty. 

Eleanor Mattiasich Edwards gave a faculty 
concert March 1 at the South Shore Conserva- 
tory of Music, Hingham, Mass. She sang songs 
by Schumann, Puccini, Wolf, Celea and Ameri- 
can composers. She is a member of the teach- 
ing staff at the Duxbury and Hingham Con- 
servatories. 


1959 


LeRoy L. Lamborn, professor of law at 
Wayne State U., is a visiting professor at the 
State University, Utrecht, January-June 1981. 


1958 


Since July 1, 1979, Marlene Maass Kolbert 
has been president of the board of education of 
the Mamaroneck (N.Y.) School District. 
Daughter Betsy is a sophomore at Yale and 
Dan is a senior in high school. 

In January, Howard J. Marsh, M.D., joined 
the staff of the Herendeen Clinic in New Lex- 
ington, Ohio. He was previously director of 
emergency services at Good Samaritan Medi- 
cal Center in Zanesville. He was also associated 
with the Morgan County Health Center for 
several months this past year. 

In Carleton Varney’s book, There's No Place 
Like Home: Confessions of an Interior Designer (Bobbs 
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Merrill, $12.95), he talks about the celebrated 
people and places he has known. The basis of 
the book is his decorating career, but instead of 
covering the “how-to aspect of interior design” 
as in his previous books and newspaper column, 
he describes the personalities and home designs 
of such notables as Joan Crawford, Van John- 
son and Ethel Merman. He also discusses his 
work with Dorothy Draper and the times he 
was commissioned to work at the White House. 


1957 


Bob Blackburn, calling himself “the Kelly 
Girl of the Oakland school system,” became (by 
a 4-3 vote of the school board) acting superin- 
tendent of the Oakland (Calif.) schools in 
March. He previously took the same job in 
1973 after the superintendent, Marcus Foster, 
had been mortally wounded by gunfire from 
the Symbionese Liberation Army and Bob had 
been shot in the abdomen. In 1975, a new 
superintendent was hired and Bob resumed 
the deputy superintendent's job he had first 
accepted in 1970. He resigned in 1977 to 
become a lecturer at U. California (Berkeley). 
Now he has been persuaded to return to “the 
educational front lines.” He doesn’t want the 
superintendency on a permanent basis, he 
says. “It’s a personally destructive experience.” 
He prefers to be what acolumnist called him in 
1977, “the face most often seen in the 
background.” 

Adrienne Motter Strandberg received the 
master’s in counseling and guidance from Vir- 
ginia Commonwealth U. and is an elementary 
guidance counselor in the Richmond Public 
Schools. 


1956 


Eldon Kenworthy, associate professor of 
government at Cornell, has won a grant from 
the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship 
Foundation to expand faculty members’ 
knowledge and encourage them to make cur- 
riculum changes. Bud believes his topic, “Dual- 
ism,” is a recurring theme in Western culture. 
He plans to create an undergraduate course 
focusing on dualism “as a reigning paradigm of 
our culture.” He was a Woodrow Wilson Fel- 
low in 1961. 

Burns Weston was visiting professor at UCLA 
Law School during the spring semester, teach- 
ing a course on international law and world 
order and a course on human rights in the 
world community. He found it a pleasure to 
find Gary T. Schwartz ‘62 on the faculty. 


1954 


Allen L. Beatty has been named vice presi- 
dent, bureau affairs, Council of Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus, Washington, D.C. He and 
Margaret (Coon) moved from Midland, Tex., 
to the Washington area last August. Address: 
1740 Key West Lane, Vienna, VA 22180. 

Alice O’Malley Galvani is running the Red 
Cross office at the MAC Terminal at RAF Mil- 
denhall, England. 

Brian Pollack received a mastership degree 
from the Academy of General Dentistry in July 
1980. He was one of the first five dentists to 
receive this degree in New York State. In Sep- 
tember 1980 he became a fellow of the Interna- 
tional College of Dentists. 


1953 


Dick Clark is working for Union Carbide at 
the Oak Ridge National Laboratory. 

Romulus Linney’s Jesus Tales (North Point 
Press, $10) was reviewed by Frank MacShane 
in the Feb. 21 edition of The Nation. MacShane 
points out that Linney has been “daring and 
original in his treatment of this material. Rec- 
ognizing the risks inherent in any treatment of 
a subject that is already overfamiliar, he has 
avoided the more famous aspects of the life of 
Jesus and brought forth his subject in a fresh 
manner. The stories are funny and warm and 
in good taste. They also add a good deal to our 
understanding of the legend of Jesus. Linney’s 
interpretation rings true for our time.” In the 
March 21 issue of The Nation, Stephen Harvey 
reviewed Linney’s play Childe Byron, which has 
been produced in New York City. 

Terry Totzauer Shank is the new president 
of the Mental Health Association in Pitt County, 
N.C. Currently the director of cooperative 
education at Pitt Community College, Terry is 
a member and former chairman of the Green- 
ville City Board of Education and has served as 
a member of the board of directors in the 
League of Women Voters and on the Greenville- 
Pitt County Board of Realtors. 

David Weikart, president of the High/Scope 
Education Research Foundation (600 North 
River St., Ypsilanti, MI 48197) and his wife, 
Phyllis, are looking forward to their 19th 
summer operating and directing their seven- 
week arts and sciences leadership training 
workshop for teenagers. See BOOKS. 

Jay Zorn, associate professor of music educa- 
tion at USC, has recently published Fundamen- 
tals: Learning Through Making Music (Alfred Pub- 
lishing Co.) and The World of Brass Ensemble 
(Kendor Music). Jay was keynote speaker at 
the Hawaii Music Educators Association con- 
vention in Honolulu Jan. 24 and the following 
day was guest conductor with the U. Hawaii 
Concert Band. On March 17 he was guest con- 
ductor with the Beverly Hills District 
Orchestra. 


1952 


Beth Villars Ishaq is working at acomputer 
terminal doing inventory on books and correct- 
ing records at the Eugene (Ore.) Public Library. 
She previously taught for two years in a coun- 
try school and almost completed the master’s 
in education at U. Oregon. Husband Waris had 
been a psychologist in the State of Oregon 
Hospital for mentally/emotionally disturbed 
and behaviorally retarded clients in Pendleton, 
Ore., but has now returned to research, grant 
writing and private practice. Their three sons 
are taking time off from college to work in 
sales. One of their daughters is now married, 
one is a musician (voice and viola) and the 
youngest is school treasurer, yearbook and 
magazine editor and also involved in viola. 


1951 


John Gutfreund and Susan Penn were mar- 
ried Feb. 5. 

John Kander and Fred Ebb were writers of 
the music and lyrics used by Lauren Bacall in 
her starring role in the new Broadway musi- 
cal, “Woman of the Year,” an adaptation of the 
1942 film starring Katharine Hepburn and 
Spencer Tracy. Rehearsals began in January. 

Charles and Grace (Lenfest ‘52) Kleinsteuber 
are moving from Denton, Tex., to West Rock- 
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When violinists Genette Ashby-Beach ‘69 
(left) and Carol Morris Thomas ‘51 (right) 
played in the Nairobi Orchestra’s October 
1980 concert they found that cellist (center) 
Pamela Houdek (aged 15) is a granddaugh- 
ter of Madelaine Swetland Wood ‘26. By 
the time the orchestra played its March 
1981 concert, Carol's daughter Gay ‘82 
(studying in Kenya for the semester) and 
Frances Powell (mother of Connie Chin '69) 
were playing flute and cello, respectively. 


port, Maine. He is retiring as associate profes- 
sor of music at North Texas State U. 

Sidney Ward is in his second year in Japan 
after practicing law in Orlando, Fla., for 23 
years. He is teaching international law and 
other law courses at International Christian 
University, Tokyo. 

Joel and Ellie (Smith ’50) Welty left Michi- 
gan, where he was supervisor of Prairieville 
Twp. near Kalamazoo, a year ago to search for 
a better life. They seem to have found it in 
Seattle. Joel is executive secretary of the Puget 
Sound Co-op Federation, an umbrella group 
for food, health and other cooperatives. The 
Weltys rent a home in Lynnwood, north of 
Seattle. See BOOKS. 


1950 


Chris Derby Saunders received the Sally 
Parker Award at the national meeting of the 
American Symphony Orchestra League, which 
named “Sound Ideas: The Art of Listening,” a 
project Chris originated and ran, as the best 
education project among U.S. orchestras. A 12- 
week college-level course, “Sound Ideas” was 
designed to improve the effectiveness of Phil- 
harmonic education volunteers by increasing 
their enjoyment and understanding of music. 
Chris and Tom continue their volunteer work 
with the Dayton Art Institute and the Dayton 
Philharmonic. 

Eugene Smith has written the monograph 
Making Old Schools Fita New Society (University of 
Washington, Office of Independent Study, 222 
Lewis Hall, DW-30, Seattle, WA 98195, $10). It 
offers an analysis of the present school sys- 
tem’s shortcomings and develops proposals for 
Creating a system more flexible and more 
responsive to individual needs. Eugene has 
taught at the elementary and secondary levels 
and is currently on the faculty of the English 
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department at U. Washington. He has served 
on the staff of the Washington State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction and as president 
of the Washington Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish and has extensively studied and written on 
the subject of education. 


1949 


When police in Massillon, Ohio, needed 
$25,000 so they could buy 82 pounds of mari- 
juana and arrest the two people who offered it 
for sale, the city didn’t have that much cash to 
spare. Skip Demmer, mayor of Massillon, 
pledged his five hardware stores as collateral 
and borrowed the $25,000 froma bank.” You've 
got to put your money where your mouthis, if 
you're against this sort of thing,” said the 
mayor after a reserve policeman had made the 
purchase and police arrested the sellers. 

John Diercks’s “Twelve Sonatinas” had its 
premiere Feb. 7 at the U. of Georgia. He com- 
posed the piece for pianist Martha Anne Verbit 
who has presented recitals in Europe and 
America and performed as soloist with the 
Boston Pops Orchestra and at the Newport 
Romantic and Opera festivals, John continues 
as professor and chairman of the music depart- 
ment at Hollins College. 

Pat Hostetter Hummel is seeking nomina- 
tion for re-election to the Reading (Pa.) School 
Board in the May 19 Democratic primary. First 
elected to the board in 1979, she is currently 
serving as finance chairman. Pat is also a part- 
time instructor and director of the writing cen- 
ter at Albright College. 


1948 


Mary Williams Greene has received a Meri- 
torious Service Award from the National 
Science Foundation “in recognition of her many 
contributions to the field of anthropology over 
a 20-year career” at the NSF. The award is the 
second highest honor award conferred by the 
foundation to employees who render meritori- 
ous service within or beyond their required 
duties. Mary is associate program director for 
anthropology at NSF. 


1947 


Marian Solleder, professor of health educa- 
tion at U. N. Carolina-Greensboro, received 
the 1980-81 Honor Award from the Southern 
District of the American Alliance for Health, 
Physical Education, Recreation and Dance at 
its 47th annual general assembly in Orlando, 
Fla., Feb. 17. She is vice president of the 900- 
member North Carolina AHPERD. 


1946 


Frederick L. Morey has published another 
poetry book, Oedipus and the Sphinx (1981). You 
may order directly from him at 4508 38th St., 
Brentwood, MD 20722, $5. 


1945 


Mary Brown Gray is head of languages at 
the New Zealand Correspondence School where 
“second chance” education is provided to adults 
and “distance education” is offered for second- 
ary and primary school children who can’t get 
to an ordinary school. Half of the 20,000 stu- 
dents are part-time adults. The languages 
department teaches French, German, Japanese, 
Latin and Maori and there are 48 teachers, 20 
of whom teach some other subject as well, or 
are external tutors, not working on the prem- 
ises. Five year-long courses are offered for 
each language—from beginners up to univer- 
sity bursary level. Some are being rewritten 
(French and German) or should be rewritten- 
(Maori and Latin) and some are still developing 
(Japanese). Mary hopes to introduce Spanish 
soon and there is some talk of Chinese as well. 
The Grays spent Christmas 1980 visiting rela- 
tives in Washington, D.C., and they toured 
Mexico in January during New Zealand’s 
summer vacation. 

James W. Ford is not related to the Ford 
Motor Co. Fords but he is chairman of the 
company’s financial arm, Ford Motor Credit 
Co. The Feb. 2, 1981, issue of Business Week 
pointed out some of Jim’s problems in running 
what has become “anextremely important part 
of the whole automotive sales picture.” 
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6th annual 


oberlin 
summer 
organ 


institute 


Faculty: 


Harald Vogel 
Director, North German Organ Academy 


Fenner Douglass 
Professor of Music and 
University Organist, Duke University 


Outstanding facilities, inciuding the 44- 
stop Flentrop (1974) in Warner Concert 
Hall and the new Brombaugh (1981) in 
Fairchild Chapel. Master classes, faculty 
concerts, student recitals and opportu- 
nity for private organ instruction. 


For further information, contact: 


Prof. Garth Peacock 
Conservatory of Music 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
Phone: (216) 775-8246 


Brombaugh at organ 
in Fairchild Chapel 
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After 28 years of private law practice in 
Hamilton, Ohio, Richard N. Koehler took 
office Jan. 31 as a judge of Ohio’s newly estab- 
lished 12th District Court of Appeals. In addi- 
tion to his private practice, he was first assis- 
tant prosecuting attorney in Butler County 
and chairman of the Butler County board of 
elections. 


1944 


A listing of 21 Jazz LP’s on 21 labels that 
currently command prices above $30 from jazz 
buffs (Leo Haber in the New York Times, Feb. 8) 
includes Al Haig’s Today, Del Moral-Mint 711. 

Peter Mennin’s Symphony No. 9 (Sinfonia 
capricciosa) had its world premiere March 10ina 
50th anniversary concert by the National 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Mstislav 
Rostropovich, at the Concert Hall of the 
Kennedy Center in Washington. The sym- 
phony was commissioned by the National 
Symphony and Peter began work on it last 
summer. The score was completed in Febru- 
ary. Paul Hume of the Washington Post wrote, “It 
is a stunning achievement and one likely to 
quickly win a place among the most admired 
symphonies of our time.” Peter has been presi- 
dent of the Juilliard School since 1962. 

Shelly Wolin is the editor of democracy: a jour- 
nal of political renewal and radical change. It is a 
political quarterly and its main objectives are 
the defense and revitalization of democratic 
values and institutions and, where necessary, 
the encouragement of new democratic forms. 
According to Shelly, “democracy is understood 
as (a) the widest possible extension of partici- 
pation (b) a commitment to reducing inequali- 
ties as muchas possible and ending discrimina- 
tions wherever they exist (c) promoting the 
diffusion of power wherever feasible.” The 
establishment of democracy was undertaken 
because of a strong belief that the main cur- 
rents of American political and economic life 
are running against democracy and toward a 
more repressive society. The aim of the journal 
will be its attempt to bring historical and theo- 
retical analysis to bear upon concrete problems 
of contemporary life. The first issue came out 
in January, the second was due in April. Annual 
subscriptions are $10. Address: 43 West 61st 
St., New York, NY 10023. 


1943 


Bob and Marge (Sigler) Boyd have bought a 
home in Harbor Bluffs, Fla. (Clearwater area). 
Bob has retired from the VA hospital system. 

Lilly Smith McGregor, director of music at 
Bethel Presbyterian Church, conducted the 
adult choirs of seven churches March 1 at the 
South Hills Adult Choir Festival held at Mount 
Lebanon (Pittsburgh) United Methodist 
Church. W. William Wagner, minister of music 
at the Mount Lebanon Church, had been sched- 
uled to conduct the program but he died 3% 
weeks before the concert. 


1942 


John Bennett, Distinguished Professor of 
English at St. Norbert College in De Pere, Wis., 
has written A New Collection of Poems: Fire in the 
Dust, published by Houghton College Press, 
December 1980. 

Marian Darnell Fuson was a 1980 recipient 
of the Metro Human Relations Commission’s 
human rights award. The Nashville Panel Inc. 


also received an award for Marian’s work as 
coordinator of the Green Circle Program. Her 
husband, Nelson, is officially retired from Fisk 
U., but continues teaching physics and is work- 
ing on a joint project with Vanderbilt U. to 
upgrade undergraduate teaching materials and 
equipment for physi¢s. 

Andrew Delaney has been elected a trustee 
of Oberlin College. See TAPPAN SQUARE NOTE- 
BOOK. 

Margaret LeRoy’s husband, Robert McCaleb, 
died in August 1978 and she has remarried Earl 
Key, the former owner and operator of the 
local radio station in Covington, Va. Margaret 
has three children and four granddaughters all 
living in Virginia. After 25 years as minister of 
music for Covington Baptist Church, she 
retired, but she now is directing two choirs and 
playing for church services at acountry church 
near her home. 

Jack Orebaugh retired Feb. 1 after 30 years 
with Petrolite Corp. He had been manager of 
domestic sales since 1978 and manager of Pe- 
trolite Instruments, an operating arm of the 
division, since 1977. 


1941 


Alvin R. Eaton has been appointed a member 
of the Army Science Board, an organization 
chartered to advise the secretary of the Army, 
the Army chief of staff and the assistant secre- 
tary of the Army (research, development and 
acquisition) on scientific and technological 
matters. 

Martha Mayfield Dalton retired Jan. 1 as 
second harpist with the Cleveland Orchestra. 
She joined the orchestra in 1945. She con- 
tinues, however, to teach and to play harp reci- 
tals in Cleveland and to attend meetings of the 
Oberlin College trustees. 


1939 


Dave and Alice Burgess have purchased a 
large, old (1904) Victorian home that “fits the 
needs of a working retirement.” Address: 253 
Orange Road, Montclair, NJ 07042. 

Alfred Osmer has retired as president of the 
First National Bank in Boothbay Harbor, Maine, 
after nearly 35 years with the bank. He con- 
tinues as a director. He and his wife (Doris 
Mergendahl ’42) plan to continue living in 
Damariscotta. They have three children and a 
grandson. 


1938 


Phil Bennett and his orchestra played at the 
Shoreham Hotel’s Jan. 20 inaugural ball. It was 
their first appearance at an inauguration since 
the second Nixon inaugural in 1972. 

Larry Derr and his wife, Gladys, are enjoy- 
ing life in the lakes region and mountains of 
New Hampshire. Address: Box 398, Center 
Ossipee, NH 03814. 

After more than four years as assistant to 
the president of Berea College, Chuck Isackes 
is retiring June 30. For the past 42 years since 
receiving his master’s from Ohio State, he has 
served in fund raising and public relations 
capacities for organizations in the fields of edu- 
cation, health and welfare. For 16 years he was 
active in the United Way where his last posi- 
tion was general manager of the United Cru- 
sade in San Francisco. Following this he devoted 
full time to his private consulting practice until 
1958 when he returned to Oberlin as director 
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The Oberlin College Alumni Association 


invites alumni, parents and friends to enjoy 


Classic Greece 


October 14 to 25, 1981 
on a voyage of the famed motor yacht ARGONAUT 


e Spend two nights in Athens at the renowned Hotel 
Grande Bretagne on Constitution Square. Select from 
a comprehensive program of planned activities, per- 
haps allowing time to explore on your own. 

e Board the ARGONAUT in Piraeus and sail the 
Aegean in relaxed comfort, at a perfect time of the 

; year for being there. 

. e Transit the Corinth Canal and circumnavigate the 
The yacht ARGONAUT Peloponnesus. 

e The ARGONAUT will bring you within minutes of 
important mainland sites like Olympia and Delphi that 
wintncht usually take hours of driving to reach by other means. 

Pan EC AD e Cruise lovely, fascinatingly different Greek islands, 

ane Ceo. : including Crete, Santorini, Rhodes, Delos and Myko- 
nos, los and Hydra. 

e Explore charming, unspoiled villages on your own... 
listen for the sound of a bouzouki in a local taverna... 
shop...Sip 0uzo at a waterfront cafe as brightly painted 
fishing boats and pleasure craft bob at anchor. 

e Fees include transportation from New York, accom- 
modations, all meals aboard ship Oct. 15-25 and 
some special meals ashore. (Ship accommodations 
in outside cabins with private shower/w.c.) Fee 
range: $2,680-$3,090 depending on single/double 
and deck. Call or write to the Alumni Office, Bosworth 
Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 44074, phone 216/775-8692, for 
detailed brochure. 
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Kathryn Gamble ‘37 retired Dec. 31, 
1979, after 35 years on the staff and 27 as 
director of the Montclair (N.].) Art 
Museum. In 1980 this oil portrait of her 
became an acquisition of the museum, a gift 
of the women’s committee. It was painted by 
Elaine de Kooning, wife of Willem. 
Kathryn continues as the museum's director 
emeritus and as a member of both the art 
and development committees. As a new 
“career, however, she has taken up the 
cello—her first attempt at music since she 
sang in the Oberlin Women's Glee Club 
and the First Church Choir. 


of development for nearly ten years. Chuck 
and his wife, Jean, expect to divide their time 
between an apartment in Oberlin and their 
home in Sebec Village, Maine. 

Steven J. Mark is spending his fourth yearin 
retirement from Kent State where he was pro- 
fessor of science education. He is spending his 
time teaching part time at the University and 
rewriting his four books in science education. 

Norman Moore was featured in the March 
issue of Life for his efforts to link medium-sized 
windmills to solve America’s energy problems. 
Life showed photos of Norm’s “wind farm” at 
Greenfield, N.H., where 20 three-bladed wind- 
mills operate atop 60-foot towers. Norm, who 
came out of retirement to found U.S. Wind- 
power two years ago and still is its president, 
told Life that one of these windmills can pro- 
duce as much energy in 24 hours as can be 
produced by a barrel of oil and four million 
windmills can produce as much energy as four 
million barrels of oil from the OPEC nations. 
The U.S. had six million windmills in 1930. 

William T. Ray has become director of the 
State of Indiana’s department of financial insti- 


62 


tutions. He was appointed Feb. 2 by Gov. 
Robert D. Orr after he had served Gov. Otis 
Bowen as executive assistant for eight years. 
The department supervises banks, building 
and loan companies, credit unions and other 
financial institutions. 


1937 


Margery Aber, director of the Suzuki talent 
education program at U. Wisconsin-Stevens 
Point, is the recipient of the first distinguished 
service award from the Suzuki Association of 
the Americas. In addition, she was appointed to 
a newly formed national advisory group and 
has been renamed chairperson of a state organ- 
ization. She was also selected to serve on the 
council to the president of the Suzuki Associa- 
tion of the Americas. A violinist who developed 
the Suzuki Talent Education program at UW- 
SP in 1967, Miss Aber was also the founder of 
the first American Suzuki Institute. 


1936 


Ruth Dart Smith and her husband, Harvey, 
who has retired from the forest service, are in 
the process of turning over the ownership and 
management of the Quaker Center to the Col- 
lege Park Quarterly Meeting of Quakers. Ruth 
has completed plans for the arts and craft build- 
ing soon to be built on the property. Address: 
18 Sunset Dr., Berkeley, CA 94707. 

The Southern Medical PIII selected 
George W. Molnar as ' 
1981 recipient of its Orig- 
inal Research Award. A . 
physiologist specializing 
in thermal regulation at / 
the V.A. Medical Center ; 
in Little Rock, Ark., he 
has engaged in basic re- 
search in three broad ~ 
areas: the effects of cold 
onmilitary personnel,the 
thermal responses of the bbdy: to surgical oper- 
ations and the physiological basis of menopaus- 
al hot flashes. George has retired after 34 years 
of service but remains available as consultant 
to the chief of staff at the VA Medical Center. 

Barbara Rowland Dirlam has been appointed 
coordinator of the Census of Stained Glass 
Windows in American 1840-1940. Founded in 
1979, the Census includes American and Euro- 
pean manufactured windows and will soon 
publish scholarly studies and regional guide- 
books about them. Information gathered by 
C.S.G.A. will be stored by computer and pho- 
tographic file available for study by scholars, 
students, preservationists, historians and 
genealogists. The organization will be grateful 
for reports on damage to windows or demoli- 
tion of buildings involving removal or sale of 
stained glass. Address all information to: 
Barbara Dirlam, 138 Biscuit City Road, King- 
ston, RI 02881. Phone 401/783-5258. 


1935 


Miriam Rogers is living in her old family 
home with her brother, Ronald ‘37, now that 
she has retired. When she first went to Solapur 
43 years ago, there were three other Oberlini- 
ans among the other nine missionaries from 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions: Rev. Stephen Hieb ‘32 B.D., 
the late Lucille Day McClymonds ’22 and 


Margaret Hammaker ‘23. Oberlin now is 
represented in India by Ruth Catton 49 in Bai- 
talpur, Madhya Pradesh, David ’52 and Padma- 
sani ‘57 A.M. Gallup in Madurai and Shansi 
reps Leslie Kennedy ‘80 and David Gere ‘80. In 
addition, Anne Seely, daughter of Al ‘42 and 
Betty (Cameron ‘47) Seely, is teaching fifth 
grade in Kodaikanal, South India. 


1934 


Monty McKinney's advertising agency, 
Chiat/Day, has been selected by Advertising Age 
(the international newspaper of marketing) as 
Agency of the Year for 1980. Founded in Los 
Angeles in 1962, the agency has grown into a 
coast-to-coast operation with $100 million- 
plus in billings. Monty is chairman of the firm 
and he has been part of the effort since 1976 
when he retired from Doyle Dane Bernbach’s 
Los Angeles office. 


1933 


The Rev. Donald H. Frazier and his wife, the 
Rev. Elizabeth Hart Frazier ‘36, had a pleasant 
surprise when they read the New Haven Register 
March 1 and found a page one feature article 
about their son, Dr. William 65, and his work 
as director of the burn service, trauma pro- 
gram and emergency service at Yale-New 
Haven Hospital. On an inside page was a fea- 
ture about their daughter, Bonnie ‘62, and her 
innovative efforts as a teacher of music in ele- 
mentary schools in Madison, Conn. 

Lillian Lefkofsky Freundlich was invited by 
the governments of Yugoslavia and Greece to 
give master classes for pianists and teachers at 
the Music Academy in Split and the Conserva- 
tory of Music in Piraeus March 23 and April 7. 
On March7 she gavea six-hour master class at 


Western Maryland College in Westminster, 
Md. 


1932 


John and Betty (Freeman ’34) Haines have 
been living in Florida since his retirement in 
1977. Betty is very active in music: she is con- 
certmaster of the Southwest Florida Symphony 
and teaches violin, viola and chamber music at 
Edison Community College. She has also started 
a chamber music society. John devotes much of 
his time to building small scale working models 
of marine steam engines to show the history of 
the development of marine steam propulsion 
from Robert Fulton’s “Clermont” (1807) to the 
advent of steam turbines about the turn of the 
century. 

V. Gilbert Sprague, husband of Mary (Paul- 
lin), died Jan. 31 in the VanDyke Nursing 
Home, Montclair, N.J. He was an electrical 
engineer in the research and development 
departments of Bell Telephone, New York City 
and Whippany, and AT&T, Murray Hill, N_J., 
for more than 50 years before retiring ten 
years ago. Mr. Sprague was one of the five 
inventors of the No. 5 Crossbar, the first 
automatic switching system for telephone 
exchanges. In addition to his wife, he leaves a 
son. 
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Chester Wasson, A.M., is teaching market- 
ing strategy at the graduate school of Queen’s 
College, Charlotte, N.C. He retired from 
Northern Illinois University in 1975 and spent 
the next five years helping to build an under- 
graduate business program at a small Chicago 
college. 


1930 


ee 

Willa B. Player, A.M., has received a Distin- 
guished Achievement Citation from Ohio 
Wesleyan University where she received the 
A.B. in 1929, 


1928 


Mabel Lawler Ewing has become the first 
woman to head Lorain County Community 
College’s board of trustees. She is one of three 
women in Ohio who chair college trustee 
boards and she has been a member of the 
LCCC’s board since it was first established in 
1962 as a committee to study whether Lorain 
County needed such aninstitution. The college 
was chartered in 1963 and it now has 5,500 
students. 

Marcella Spahr has moved to 841 California 
Ave., Apt. 703, Pittsburgh, PA 15202. See Page 
30 for a report about her career of promoting 
“Yale-Princeton” in Ambridge, Pa. 


1927 


Paul and Dorothy (Landis) Jones celebrated 
their 50th wedding anniversary with a formal 
dinner and dance at the Country Club of 
Naples (Fla.). Among the 129 guests were their 
four sons, Paul Jr., William, Timothy and 
Richard. Paul and Dorothy were married Nov. 
20, 1930, at “The Little Church Around the 
Corner” in New York City. Paul worked for 
General Motors Export department and they 
lived in Sao Paulo, Brazil, for many years. They 
live in Naples in the winter and Van Wert, 
Ohio, in the summer months. 


NOTICES 
Wanted to buy any hand-written let- 
ters of the late Thornton N. Wilder. 
Contact Waldo W. Greene, P.O. Box 
309, Mission, Texas 78572. 


I am doing research on Hugh J. 
Folkner, a.k.a. Dea Alvy Folkner, who 
attended Oberlin Academy and Col- 
lege from 1906 to 1920, taking time 
off some of the years between. He 
died in 1968. I hope to publish a book 
that would be of interest to people in 
the Mansfield area and I would like to 
find a photo of him. I would be willing 
to share any information. Write to 
Tom Tappan, 430 Overlook Road, 
Mansfield, OH 44907, or call 
419/756-4441. 
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Betty Parsons Wheeler teaches four classes 
of 5th and 6th graders “Learning Through Post- 
age Stamps,” a project which she started nine 
years ago. The children learn about history, 
geography and famous people as well as spell- 
ing, reading, math, careful observation, man- 
ual dexterity, etc. She has a team of six volun- 
teers who help with the teaching and numerous 
people who contribute used stamps. 

Harry and Estella Sager Parrott returned 
from a trip to Africa via Rio de Janeiro, spon- 
sored by the Cleveland Council on World 
Affairs. They visited Soweto, had briefings at 
the American Embassies in Rio, Cape Town 
and Nairobi and went ona six-day safari to the 
game reserves of Kenya. Since the Rev. Mr. 
Parrott retired from active pastorate in Cleve- 
land in 1970, the Parrotts have traveled exten- 
sively to Africa (1970), Southeast Asia (1973), 
India and Nepal (1975), South America (1977) 
and, the People’s Republic of China (1979). 
“We are not retired, we are retreaded,” is their 
answer to various queries. 


1926 


Louise Harrington Busey’s husband, Robert 
E. ('28 Case Institute of Technology), died Jan. 
1. He was a retired engineer for Ford in the 
International Division. They had been married 
SO years. 


1923 


Art Winters was inducted into the Lafayette 
College athletic hall of fame Feb. 25 in recogni- 
tion of his 22 years (1942-66) as track coach 
and phys ed teacher with various concurrent 
assignments as director of athletics (1960-65), 
basketball coach in the 1940's, cross country 
coach (1942-60) and director of intramurals. 
Also inducted was Pete Carril who captained 
the Lafayette basketball team in 1951-52 and 
has been head basketball coach at Princeton 
since 1967. 


1917 


Marion Heusner Crossen has moved from 
her home in Chapel Hill, N.C., to be nearer her 
daughter and family, Barbara and Jack Mac- 
Nair, who live on a ranch near Dodge City, 
Kan. Address: Wesley Towers, Apt. 231; 700 
Monterey Place; Hutchinson, KS 67501. 


1916 


Mildred Calvert Goldthwaite’s husband, W. 
Scott, died Dec. 29, 1980, at their home in 
Urbana, Ill. He wasa retired professor of musi- 
cology at U. Illinois and previously taught at U. 
Chicago for 17 years. 


1906 


Thaddeus Veness, aged 95, continues to 
practice law in Portland, Ore., where he has 
practiced for the past 67 years. A member of 
Bauer, Murphy, Winfree & Schaub, he believes 
that people today are too quick to contact law- 
yers and should try to settle minor disputes 
themselves. He also feels that the time required 
for court cases would be greatly reduced if 
more people and their lawyers would opt to 
have the cases heard by judges instead of juries 
because “judges have a better understanding of 
the law and base their decisions only on ques- 
tions of fact admissible by law.” 


1904 


Frank Van Cleef celebrated his 99th birth- 
day Dec. 5, 1980, at the Halifax Club in Day- 
tona Beach, Fla. He attributes his longevity not 
only to the genes inherited from his grand- 
mother and mother, but also to his own habit 
of walking better thana mile five days a week. 
He is busy in local church activities and looking 
forward with anticipation to celebrating his 
100th birthday. He winters in Daytona Beach 
and returns to Oberlin at the end of March 
each year (168 Forest St.). 


GST 


Donald Davis ‘60 B.D. has been appointed to 
serve the Evangelical United Methodist Church 
in Union City, Ohio, near his hometown (Cel- 
ina) in Mercer County. For the past three years 
he has been pastor at Asbury United Methodist 
Church in North Hampton, Ohio. 

John E. Hunter ‘48 B.D.,S.T.M., has become 
a bishop of the A.M.E. Church and is assigned 
to the 15th Episcopal District with headquar- 
ters in Cape Town, South Africa. 

Ronald K. Marmaduke ‘58 B.D. and his wife, 
Artha, were honored in September by their 
congregation at First Church Congregational 
in Elyria, Ohio, witha celebration of their 25th 
wedding anniversary. 

Ken Saunders ‘66 B.D., who was installed 
Jan. 11 as full-time minister of the United 
Church of Christ in Wheatland, Wyo., had 
been serving the Old Stone Church in Lyons, 
Colo., on a part-time basis and also drove a 
senior citizen nutrition van sponsored by the 
Volunteers of America. Ken and his wife, 
Marion, have twochildren, Lisa, 14, and Steve, 
72, 

On March 15, the Second Baptist Church in 
Columbus, Ohio, held a special service honor- 
ing Leon L. Troy ‘58 B.D. for his 30 years as an 
ordained minister and five years of service to 
the church. 

Walter L. White 45 B.D. is 1981 president of 
the Allen County (Ohio) Bar Association. 


Need an occasional 
“home” in New York? 


Join the 


§ \ lav 3 
PACER 


Annual dues range from $47.80 to $80.20 
(depending on year of graduation). 
Membership ($10) in the Oberlin Club of 
New York and 8% New York state and 
city tax included. For membership appli- 
cation and full information write: 


Lawrence Wexler, Ph.D. 
Oberlin Club of New York 
115 East 9th St., Apt. 10-G 
New York, N.Y. 10003 
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CAN YOU HELP 
OBERLIN RAISE 
$3750 PER DAY 
BY JUNE 30TH? 


Oberlin’s $225,000 challenge grant from the National Endowment for the 
Arts (NEA) on behalf of the Conservatory of Music and the Art Museum 
has two important deadlines. Oberlin must match the grant, dollar-for- 
dollar, by June 30, 1981, and then it must find another $2 for each $1 of 
the grant by 1983. 


The first deadline is fast approaching. This puts Oberlin in a position 
where $225,000 must be raised during the months of May and June this 
year. That amounts to $3,750 a day, including Sundays and holidays, start- 
ing May 2. 


It is expected, of course, that new donors will be found from all of Ober- 
lin’s constituencies, including individuals, businesses, foundations and 
civic groups. The Conservatory and the Art Museum are important to 
many non-Oberlinians who are willing to preserve and enhance perform- 
ing and visual arts. 


They are also important, however, to all Oberlinians. 


Gifts from Oberlin alumni and friends will be most welcome during this 
first, “hurry up” phase of the campaign. Surely you don’t need to be 
reminded of the advantages of Oberlin’s “small-town” campus and its 
highly regarded professional music school and internationally-acclaimed 


art museum. 
Send your gift or pledge (payable by June 30, 1983) to: 


NEA Challenge 
Bosworth Hall 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


